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Member of Parliament 


N the summer of last year, Captain Ramsay, M.P., 
was detained under Regulation 18B made under the 

Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, and since that time 
he has been held in Brixton gaol. In commenting on the 
episode, the New York Times—one of Britain’s best 
friends in America—said that Captain Ramsay had by 
4 circuitous route sent information to the enemy, and 
Captain Ramsay, arguing rightly that this was a charge 
of treason, brought an action for libel against the paper 
and won his case. The charge of communicating infor- 
mation was not proved and the Honourable and Gallant 
Member was awarded one farthing damages. 

During the trial, facts of the greatest political interest 
were exposed, and the public has for the first time learnt 
something of the activities which lead men to internment 
Without trial—and a very remarkable record it is. It 
came out in the cross-examination of Captain Ramsay 
that he was the founder of a club known as the Right 
Club which had a most distinguished membership. The 
Prince of traitors, William Joyce, was a member. Tyler 
Kent, then clerk at the American Embassy, who is now 
serving seven years for stealing official papers, was not 
only a member but a close associate of Ramsay’s. Anna 
Wolkoff, now in penal servitude for ten years, was a 
Member and on Christian-name terms with Ramsay. The 
register of members was kept, not at the club headquarters 
or at Ramsay’s house, but in Tyler Kent’s room, because 
(so Ramsay very reasonably explained) the Jews were 
kss likely to get at it there. Among the literature of the 
club was a poem published by Ramsay himself and dis- 
tributed by him to casual fellow-passengers in buses. It 
was a parody of “Land of Hope and Glory” addressed 


to England, and it contained these lines: — 

Poorer still and poorer grow thy true-born sons ; 
Faster still and faster they’re sent to feed the guns. 
verse which was never meant—there is Captain Ramsay’s 
sworn word for this—to impair anybody’s fighting spirit. 

A child’s guide to patriotism ran: — 
A is for Army conscripted for France, 
But even when it got there it couldn’t advance. 
G is for Germans. 
H is for Hitler, their saviour and guide, 
Who broke down Versailles and restored them 
their pride: 
And no one could have been more greatly surprised than 
was Captain Ramsay when it was suggested to him by 
counsel that these pamphlets indicate a leaning towards 
the enemies of Great Britain and a certain wistful hope 
for the defeat of Captain Ramsay’s native land. 

Whatever he be—whether disloyal or patriotic, fifth 
columnist or honest independent politician—there is one 
thing that Captain Ramsay undoubtedly and undeniably 
is. He is a complete fool. He was a fool when he mixed 
himself up with Anna Wolkoff and intrigued with a man 
whom he knew for a dishonest rogue, He was a fool when 
he published his poem and accepted the other pamphlets. 
He was a fool when he hid the club’s papers from the 
police under the Stars and Stripes. Above all, he was a 
fool when he launched his action against the New York 
Times. 

Anyone but a fool would have seen that, so long as 
he kept his mouth shut, internment without trial was 
the best thing that could happen to him. While he kept 
silence, the public and his decent-minded friends could 
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know nothing of what he had done ; he had in his favour 
the deep dislike of every- Englishman for imprisonment 
without trial; and there was a chance of his surviving 
the war with a reputation speckled but not wholly 
blackened. By coming into Court, he threw away every 
shred of hope that he might be re-instated and shut 
himself permanently from the company of decent men 
and women, There was no need for the gods to make 
a fool of Captain Ramsay before ruining him. He saved 
them the trouble. 

But if the man is such a fool, how comes he to be a 
Member of Parliament ? That is the question which 
must be burning into the mind of every Englishman 
who has been watching this astonishing scene and 
believes in the health and power of free institutions. 
How did Captain Ramsay persuade the Peebles Con- 
servative Association to adopt him and a majority of the 
Peebles electors to vote for him ? Who’s Who supplies 
the answer : — 


Captain Ramsay, M.P. for Peebles since 1931, 0.s. of 
late Lieut.-Col. H. L. Ramsay, elder son of Gen. the 
Hon. Sir Henry Ramsay, K-C.I.E., C.B., m. Ismay 
Lucretia Mary, o.d. of 14th Viscount Gormanston and 
widow of late Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, M.P., Educ. 
Eton, R.M.C. Sandhurst, joined 2nd Battalion Coldstream 
Guards. 


He is M.P. for Peebles because he comes of the right 
sort of family, because he married a daughter of the 
peerage and the widow of a very rich man, because he 
went to the right school and joined the right regiment. 
If his father had been a bank clerk and his wife the 
daughter of an insurance ageni, if he had been educated 
at the local grammar school, gone with a scholarship to 
Oxford and made his way by his own brains to a 
moderate competence in a respectable trade or profession, 
then he might have bombarded every political associa- 
tion on the. books of the Central Office for a constituency, 
and every time the odds against his getting into the 
House would have been 1,000 to I. 


The fact that one unworthy person made his way into 
the House by virtue of his wealth and social position 
might not in itself be of much importance, and there is 
no evidence that Captain Ramsay, as a fifth columnist, 
is not the one black sheep in a clean flock. But, unfor- 
tunately, in his capacity as a silly ass, he does not sit 
in the House alone. It is common knowledge—and many 
people can check it from their personal acquaintance— 
that the intellectual level of the House of Commons has 
been, since 1931, deplorably low ; and when the historian 
of the future comes to write the story of the pre-war 
years one of the things he will need to bear in mind 
(if he is to read aright the disastrous record) is this 
intellectual poverty of the men chosen as the people’s 
representatives, this profusion of men who at the very 
best can only be described, in the words of Jane Austen, 
as “persons of strong, natural, sterling insignificance.” 
These tenth-rate nonentities who have been jobbed 
into the House of Commons because they were 
men of the “right type” provided just the background 
that the Front Bench required for its calamitous 
foreign policy and for its blindness to the danger in 
which the country stood. The Government needed behind 
it a solid block of M.P.s stupid enough to jeer at 
Mr Churchill, to admire the moral grandeur of 
Stanley Baldwin and to applaud the foresight of Mr 
Chamberlain ; and the political bosses saw to it that the 
right men were provided in Captain Ramsay and others 
of the same intellectual and social build. And if the 
historian gets to the heart of the matter he will put high 
on the list of those responsible for the present troubles 
the wire-pullers who chose a House of Commons with 
infinitely less sense of duty than a selection committee 
would feel in choosing an English fifteen for Twicken- 
ham. It will not be the shadow of an answer to say that 
the selection of trade unionists by seniority also filled 
the scanty benches opposite with mediocrities. Power 
lay on the Right; and there is a long score to settle 
with the men who put Captain Ramsay and the like into 
Parliament. 


Finance of Empire 


HE accepted doctrine of the proper economic relations 
between a metropolitan power and its dependent 
colonies is, at the moment, in transition. The first idea 
of colonies as sources of tribute passed away 150 years 
ago. The second phase of self-support has lasted until 
our own days. The whole structure of administration and 
policy of the Crown Colonies is based on the assumption 
that the colonies shall neither pay tribute to, nor receive 
subsidies from, the Imperial Government. But to be self- 
supporting is now seen to be not enough. It is in the 
interests both of Great Britain and of the colonies that 
their standard of living should be raised as rapidly as 
possible ; justice and self-interest coincide in this object. 
But if the colonies are left to do the best they can with 
the resources they can themselves produce, buy or hire, 
their progress will inevitably be very slow. The establish- 
ment of the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund to 
replace the previous Development Fund, a final report on 
which was issued by the Colonial Development Advisory 
Committee last week, marks quite a definite stage in the 
development of the new idea of financial and economic 
interdependence. At present, it is true, the new idea has 
not developed very far beyond the purely charitable and 
humanitarian stage. But the climate of opinion is rapidly 
changing towards a much more positive policy of “ nation- 
building ” in the colonial empire. 

It is in this framework that the public finance of the 
colonies should be studied. It is a subject which has 
been almost entirely neglected, outside the expert circles 
of the Colonial Office. Even Lord Hailey’s monumental 
“ African Survey” contained only one chapter that 
touched on the subject, and that only on the periphery. 
The figures are available in the Colonial Office’s admir- 


able “Economic Survey of the Colonial Empire,” an 
annual publication, in which the public accounts of each 
colony are recalculated in standardised form. But the 
tables at the foot of page 161 are probably the first occa- 
sion on which the figures for the whole empire have been 
published. Even with the standard form of return, the 
summation involves some arbitrary assumptions, but the 
figures present a broadly accurate picture of the position 
in a favourable year. It should be added that both revenue 
and expenditure figures are exclusive of Colonial De- 
velopment Fund grants and grants-in-aid from the Im- 
perial Exchequer. These amounted to £772,551, a very 
small sum in proportion to the total. In the eleven years 
of its existence, the total financial assistance recommended 
from the Fund, which was limited to {1 million a year, 
was {£8,875,083. 

The colonies are, then, financially self-supporting. The 
first question to be asked is whether the general burdea 
of public finance is heavy or light. This is a very difficult 
question to answer. The total for the whole empire, tt 
will be seen, is approximately {1 per head per annum. 
The figure for the United Kingdom in peacetime was m 
the neighbourhood of £17, or perhaps {20 if local 
government finance is added. But a numerical comparisoa 
is impossible to establish. Estimates given in Mr Colin 
Clark’s book, “ The Conditions of Economic Progress,” 
suggest that the national income per head in trop! 
colonies is between one-tenth and one-sixth of that of 
the United Kingdom. But taxable capacity is not pro 
portional to national income. Perhaps the only conclusioa 
that can be reached with any confidence is that some 
parts of the colonial empire are very lightly taxed, while 
others are carrying a very heavy burden. It is difficult, 
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for example, to believe that a revenue of £2 per head 
in the Eastern Dependencies (of which Ceylon, Malaya 
and Hongkong are the chief), or of £3 in the Medi- 
terranean territories (Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and Pales- 
tine) is even nearly so heavy a burden as £3 per head in 
the West Indies. The average is somewhat pulled down 
by the large population and small revenue of West Africa. 
Without this group of colonies, the average revenue is 
{1 10s. per head per annum. 

On the side of revenue, the outstanding fact is the 
dominance of import duties. To a very large extent this 
is unavoidable. In many primitive communities external 
trade is almost the only activity that is both definable and 
on a cash basis, and the budgets of all primary-producing 
countries are based on Customs revenue. Nevertheless, it 
has certain grave disadvantages. When a colony has to 
import almost all the elementary necessities of life, a 
Customs tariff is a very regressive form of taxation. An 
example—admittedly an extreme one—can be taken from 
British Guiana. Revenue from import duties amounted 
to as much as £614,585, while the total value of imports 
amounted to only £2,442,775. Duties thus, on the 
average, added about 25 per cent to the price of im- 
ported goods. The nature of the burden can be guessed 
from the fact that more than half of the total imports 
— of food, drink and tobacco, and cotton piece- 
goods. 

The second disadvantage of dependence on import 
duties is that the revenue they produce fluctuates widely 
from year to year. In a developed country with a capital 
market, it may be desirable to have a system by which a 
deficit is automatically produced in a bad year and a 
surplus in a good year. In a small colony, expected to be 
self-supporting, these fluctuations may be very disturb- 
ing. An extreme case of the disadvantages of import 
duties is reached in wartime, when through shortage of 
ships and supplies, the volume of imports is very much 
reduced. In the past eighteen months several colonies 
have found themselves under the necessity of increasing 
their customs duties, and even so have been gravely em- 
barrassed by the lack of funds to meet the call for relief 
expenditure arising out of the parallel decline in export. 

The alternative to Customs duties is direct taxation. 
Not much, however, can be raised from native popula- 
tions, and where direct taxation is imposed on them, it is 
as often for non-financial purposes as with the idea of 
raising revenue. (It would be interesting, incidentally, to 
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have a full explanation of the reason why native taxation 
in Kenya is a third as heavy per head as in Tanganyika 
and four times as heavy as in Nigeria.) The direct taxation 
of non-native incomes is gradually developing, and many 
colonies now have some form of income-tax and death 
duties. In spite of the fact that none of these taxes is 
heavy, and most of them very light, any attempt to 
increase them, or to impose them where they do not exist, 
meets with fierce opposition from the European popula- 
tion. Examples have occurred in the present year in 
Jamaica and in Malaya. The Malayan case borders on the 
scandalous. The European population of British Malaya 
is one of the most prosperous communities in the world, 
but the attempt to impose a very slight income tax for 
the duration of the war was met with arguments that 
would have sounded antiquated to Peel or Gladstone. 
Prosperous European subjects of the King, wherever they 
are, should count themselves fortunate if they pay income- 
tax at less than 10s. in the £. That the Colonial Office 
accepts this point of view is shown by the White Paper 
published this week (summarised on page 166), in which 
the colonial governments are expressly told to impose 
heavier direct taxation on the wealthier peoples. 

There is one by-product of colonial income taxes that 
merits closer inquiry. Arrangements exist between the 
colonies and the United Kingdom for avoiding double 
taxation on individuals and institutions which would other- 
wise be liable to pay in two places. The usual form of 
arrangement is for tax to be levied at the higher of the 
two applicable rates, and the product divided equally 
between the colony and the United Kingdom. Where a 
resident in the United Kingdom draws an income from a 
colony, the arrangement is not unjust, though perhaps 
not over-generous to the colony. The anomalies arise in 
the case of companies registered in the United Kingdom 
but operating in a colony. The Imperial Exchequer re- 
ceives half of the tax, not only on the dividends that 
such a company pays to residents in the United Kingdom, 
but also on the sums it puts to reserve. Because of this 
technicality, it is probable that a British colony derives 
less fiscal advantage from the investment of overseas 
capital than an independent country. Northern Rhodesia 
is the chief sufferer—a very poor colony to which the 
retention of all the taxation on the copper mines would 
make a very great deal of difference, while it would 
hardly matter a scratch of the Chancellor’s pen in Great 
Britain. 
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REVENUE—£ STERLING 


Customs Duties 
Other - 
lerritories Population Excise Lik t Native Inland Total 
Export Taxes ‘ “ Revenue (* 
1 — Total ! Revenue (5) 
ey? Import and 
I - Other 
eer AFRICA... 15,816,000 3,006,063 27,899,179 113,618 183,319 449,838 2,157,204 777,054 9,422,681 
2 dy AFRICA 983,000 197,505 1,102,272 34,019 266,444 54,424 663,124 
pe Mtg 26,305,000 6,489,849 40,475,164 543,650 : 509,077 946,659 235,032 | 10,752,624 
ED N DEPENDENCIES 13,740,000 11,061,349 230,297 657 3,979,228 1,789,268 2,374,517 41,337 2,222,445 28,340,843 
7 ITERRANEAN DEPENDENCIES 1,992,000 | 3,114,022 | 22'142.698 54.795 517,458 222,202 568,910 6,442,257 
jaar INDIES, etc. 2,661,000 4,087,248 24,630,901 246,302 942,251 255,581 - 988,060 8,322,730 
IG DEPENDENCIES 410,000 482,647 ‘2,125,639 56,002 31.829 19,308 168,239 1,023,358 
TOTALS ... 61,907,000 | 28,438,683 342,673.510 | 4,993,595 3,432,296 3,877,063 3,430,952 5,014,164 | 64,967,617 
EXPENDITURE—£ STERLING 
; : SOCIAL SERVICES Non To 
or Debt Administra pone vo Def effective I wc 
Service tion a or efence Pensions, —- 
— Medical Education Other (6) etc.) , 
spat APRICA. i ka 1,867,046 3,807,301 978,567 766,664 480,706 15,136 398,030 634,060 | 9,021,321 
WEST AFRICA ... 4,059 388,290 172,534 41,666 19,236 121,855 a 38,704 686,344 
CA APRICA ditt 1,999,851 3,879,517 1,276,162 922,512 611,515 3,236 460,403 863,875 | 10,157,827 
NED N DEPENDENCIES : 1,420,012 10,635,760 3,277,038 2,429,696 2,414,626 136,704 1,494,738 2,506,092 26,951,592 
WERT CR RAREAR DEPENDENCIES 199,242 3,867,573 2,417,986 331,489 594,970 200,401 989,053 227,352 8,899,715 
Ho. INDIES, etc. ............. 825,600 3,436,621 891,860 831,441 724,959 94,501 91,622 469,939 7,428,357 
CIFIC DEPENDENCIES .. 77,842 427,280 125,222 99,097 52,219 “ 5,766 44,478 950,641 
TOTALS 6,393,652 | 26,442,342 9,139,369 5,422,565 4,898,231 571,833 3,439,612 4,784,500 | 64,095,797 
o1 ¥, 
(") a ended December 31, 1937, except South African territories (1937-38); Gold Coast and Nigeria (1937-38); Ceylon and Mauritius (1936-37); Perlis and Aden 
- ‘ 37 38); Malta and Palestine (1937 38) ; Barbados and Jamaica (1937-38); Gilbert and Ellice Is. and British Solomon Is. (1936-37); Tonga (1937-38). 
(') lotal customs duties for Basutoland, Kedah, Trengganu, N. Borneo, Seychelles, Gilbert and Ellice Is. and Tonga; total customs and excise for Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland and Gold Coast: including excise and licences for Straits Settlements 
(2) Including opium revenue for Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis and Trengganu; and opium revenue, licences, and other internal revenue for Johore. 
1] Including excise for Ceylon, Brunei and Leeward Is., and farms and stamps for Kedah. 
(*) Total direct taxation for Nigeria and Basutoland; including licences for British Solomon Is. 
(5) Including income tax for Kenya, N, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland, Ceylon, Mauritius, Aden, Cyprus, Barbados, British Guiana, Jamaica,-Leeward 
S., Trinidad, Windward Is. and Fiji; including land and forest revenue for Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis and Trengganu ; including some form of house, land, 
property or poll tax for Palestine, most West Indian Islands, British Guiana and Fiji. 


(°) Total social services for Basutoland. 
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When attention is turned to the expenditure side of 
the accounts, two outstanding facts immediately emerge. 
The first is the very high proportion of the relatively non- 
constructive items of expenditure. Debt service, ad- 
ministration, defence and non-effective charges together 
make up 64 per cent of the total. No one who knows 
the British colonies would make accusations of over- 
elaborate or wasteful administration. The sums spent on 
defence are particularly tiny by any absolute standard. 
Nevertheless, the cost of administration is very heavy, and 
little is left for “ nation-building ” expenditure or social 
services. 

The second outstanding fact is that a large part of 
this administrative expenditure is spent out of the colonies. 
This is obviously true of debt service, and hardly less 
so of non-effective charges, of which the largest are for 
pensions. Even of the current costs of administration, a 
large part is made up of the salaries of British officials, 
who must spend most of their incomes in Great Britain, 
when imports, periods of leave, education of children, etc., 
are considered. It will come as a shock to many people to 
be told that British members of the Colonial Service have 
their salaries and pensions paid out of revenue raised in 
the colonies. Their work is arduous and devoted, and 
their salaries are certainly not large by European standards; 
but they are very large in relation to the taxable capacity 
of the people who pay them. 

It is undoubtedly in this department of colonial public 
finance that relief could most justly and expediently be 
given. The principle might be promulgated: that, so far 
as possible, sums raised by taxation in the colonies shall 
be spent only for the direct benefit of the native popula- 
tions. This would involve taking the cost of British 
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officials on to the United Kingdom Budget, but the cost 
would not be large in British terms, and the reform would 
be just as well as generous. Assistance might also be given 
to the colonies in equipping themselves with capital re. 
sources. The Act of 1940 remitted colonial debts to the 
Imperial Exchequer, and the total of those that remain 
—in the neighbourhood of £100 millions—is not exces- 
sive. But the burden could be reduced if assistance were 
given in converting to lower rates of interest. There is q 
strong implied guarantee by the British Treasury behind 
every colonial loan, and the advantages of Imperial credit 
might as well be enjoyed. For the future, the least that 
the United Kingdom can do is to provide what capital the 
coionies need at the lowest practicable rates of interest, 
A really constructive policy might well go further than 
this. There will be occasions in the future when the home 
Government engages in a public works policy—that is, 
spends money on capital projects without hope of mone- 
tary return. It might very well be that if the gifts of 
capital were made to Northern Rhodesia as well as 
to Northumberland, to St Helena as well as 
to St Helens, to Jamaica as well as to Jarrow, 
the indirect results would be just as remunerative to 
the United Kingdom in tangible economic benefits—lt 
alone in pride and virtue. It is certain that there could 
be few economic events more favourable for the expan- 
sion of the British economy than a general rise in the 
standard of living in the dependent colonies. There is 
nothing of which the British people need feel ashamed 
in the finance of their empire. But there is much that is 
old-fashioned, unimaginative and unconstructive. It is to 
be hoped that this little-known corner of imperial policy 
will not be overlooked in the post-war reconstruction. 


Next Step in Syria 


HE immediate problem facing the Allies in Syria is, 

of course, defence. The loss of Crete was a rude 
but salutary lesson that no occupations are definitive so 
long as the German Army remains intact ; and with the 
extension of the war to the east and the possibility that 
Germany may seek to force a decision in Turkey, the 
Levantine front, from the Hatay to the shores of the 
Caspian, may develop into one of the decisive centres of 
the world struggle. This task of defence covers two 
separate spheres, the actual military measures taken to 
reinforce the Allies and the political background against 
which the armies of occupation must operate. Both raise 
formidable problems which go far beyond the geo- 
graphical limits of Syria. 

Of the actual defence position, there is still little to be 
said. War material is coming into the country, and the 
opening of the Suez route to United States’ supply ships 
is given a new importance. Manpower is a greater 
problem, in that the Allies are still faced with the diffi- 
culties of allocating an insufficient number of troops to 
almost equally important yet competing fronts. The num- 
ber of Vichy troops to rally to de Gaulle has not yet been 
published, but the apathy and demoralisation of these 
men make it all too likely that most of them will make 
the choice of returning to France. 

In the political sphere, the Allies take over a very 
unfortunate legacy. Syria is a country which, since it has 
formed part of a succession of empires, each leaving a 
legacy of tribes and sects, has never achieved a well- 
knit national community of its own. It follows that there is 
little or no centripetal force to hold together the mutually 
distrustful Syrians and Lebanese and Alawayites and 
Druses and Armenians and Kurds, or Shiites, Sunnites, 
Maronites, Ismailians and Israelites—to mention only a 
selection of the races and religions which co-exist but do 
not coalesce within the frontiers of the French Mandate. 
Since the creation of the Mandate in 1920, the situation 
has resembled, though in a much exaggerated form, the 
political position in India. Most groups are unanimous 
in their desire to be independent of the foreign over- 
lord. They are equally unanimous in wishing to be inde- 





pendent of each other. The difference is that in Syria, the 
process of partition according to criteria of race and 
religion has already begun. There is already a species of 
Pakistan in the separation of Moslem Syria from the 
Maronite Christian Lebanon and the creation of two 
“ sovereign ” independent republics. 

During the last war T. E. Lawrence wrote that “ only 
by the intrusion of a new factor, founded on some out- 
ward power of a non-Syrian basis, can the dissident ten- 
dencies of the sects and peoples of Syria be reined in 
sufficiently to prevent destructive anarchy,” to which he 
added the rider that the task of this “ outward power,” 
whatever form it took, would be intensely difficult since 
the country’s ideal was “not an efficient administration 
but the minimum of central power to ensure peace and 
permit the unchecked development of customary law.” 
The French administration had therefore to choose be- 
tween creating a military state, based on a firm foreign ad- 
ministration and allowing the religious and ethnic groups 
to work out their own administration under much looser 
control. The bitter opposition to the entry of the French 
and the toll taken of their military resources in a constant 
series of revolts among the minorities appear to have con- 
vinced them that separation was the only policy. At first, 
the area was divided into five territories, but since 1925 
a number of modifications have created the present posi- 
tion, in which Lebanon and Syria are two independent 
republics, while three districts in Syria have a measure of 
autonomy, the Jebel Druse in the south, Latakia in the 
north-west and the Jesireh in the north-east. 

In spite of constant political turmoil, this organisation 
did at least provide a framework within which the 
economic development of the region went forward. Roads 
were built, schools opened, industries fostered and irriga- 
tion extended. On the material side, the French did well. 
They would have done even better had they not allowed 
French companies to monopolise the entire economic life 
of the country. The Syrians could not make money. They 
made politics instead. The Lebanese, whose Maronite 
Christian majority had long enjoyed French protection, 
accepted their status as a Mandate with gratitude. They 
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had been given not only Maronite territory but the 
rich valley of Baalbek and the Moslem enclave of Tripoli 
as well. The Syrian nationalists, however, saw the settle- 
ment as a French trick to “ divide and rule ” and claimed 
the right to control an independent, united Syria. To some 
small extent, the position of the Lebanese resembled 
that of the Jews in Palestine. They felt that they enjoyed 
some measure of security only under the protection of 
France. If the Mandatory Power withdrew, they would 
be at the mercy of the Syrians. The same fundamental 
distrust of the Syrian nationalists’ intentions was felt by 
the Assyrians and Armenians of the Jesireh. Nevertheless 
the French could not stifle the Syrians’ insistent demand 
for independence. The example of Iraq and Egypt 
decided the day and in 1936 treaties of independence on 
the Iraqi model were negotiated with Syria and Lebanon. 

These treaties were still unratified when, over five years 
later, the armies of Britain and Free France entered 
Damascus and proclaimed Syrian independence. The 
troubled years in between give the measure of the prob- 
lems which face the new administration. The solutions 
arrived at in 1936 broke on the reef of the minorities, 
including the large independent “ minority ” of Lebanon. 
The dispute between Syria and Lebanon took the form 
of a customs war. Beirut is the natural harbour of 
Damascus, some two hours’ drive away across the 
mountains of Lebanon, and anti-Lebanon. Under the 
French mandate, the customs receipts at Beirut were 
divided by the French between the two countries. When 
after 1936 the transfer of many administrative powers to 
the two Governments brought up the question of 
allocation, agreement was impossible, and as a substitute 
for agreement a customs barrier was raised on the 
Lebanese frontier. This absurdity has had the effect, not 
only of embittering the already strained relations between 
the two republics, but also of damaging Syria’s pre- 
carious economy further and thus increasing political ex- 
tremism mong the Syrian Nationalists. 

The probiems raised by the minorities nominally inside 
Syria, the Alawayites of Latakia, the Druses of Jebel 
Druse and the Armenians of Jesireh, finally put a stop 
to all trace of constitutional government in Syria. The 
military safeguards for these minorities were held by 
French critics to be inadequate and by Syrian extremists 
to be insulting. When in July 1939 the suggestion to 
enforce them still further came up, the French High 
Commissioner took the matter into his own hands and 
appointed local representatives. With that the Syrian 
Government resigned and a temporary administration 
carried on until the fall of Damascus two years later. 

The internal position was aggravated by the neighbour- 
ing problem of Palestine. The French were not beyond 
a certain discreet satisfaction at the embarrassment of 
Britain, the “ model” Mandatory Power, and relations 
between the French and British administrations were 
strained and unco-operative. At the same time, Axis 
propagandists exploited Arab discontent against both 
France and Britain, and for some time the Mufti of 
Jerusalem was a centre of disaffection in Damascus. 

The problem in Syria to-day—apart from the over- 
whelming problem of defence—is to restore cordial 
Franco-British collaboration, to rescue the administra- 
tive machine from the corruption and apathy into which 
it has fallen, to restore a viable economy to Syria without 
disturbing the more promising though precarious 
economic conditions in Lebanon and to face clearly the 
long-term problem of a post-war settlement, so that no 
decisions are taken now which will prejudice the final 
issue. The country is for the time being under martial 
law, and the strategic situation makes it likely that military 
government will be maintained. But the attempt should 
be made to give the Free French the responsibility for 
administration. It must be made clear to the Syrian 
Nationalists, that the guarantee of independence given 
them on the entry of the Allied Forces is absolute, and 
the saner statesmen among them must be closely asso- 
ciated both with the administration and with the working 
eut of the final settlement. 

The economic straits of the community are such that 
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provisioning and distribution are the first call on the 
administration. It is significant that the Lebanese Prime 
Minister, M. Nakkache, has already proposed a customs 
union for the whole arca and clearly the farce of a tariff 
barrier between Beirut and Damascus must come to an 
end. The trade agreement between Syria and Palestine 
might at the same time be reconsidered with a view to 
an eventual extension of the customs union. So much of 
the political ferment has been due to the cramped and 
confining economic framework within which the 
minorities have had to work that any step towards 
creating prosperity would immediately lighten the task 
of the politicians. In this context, the question of the 
oil reserves in the Jesireh might be re-examined. 

The external situation depends entirely on the course 
of the war but, with the pre-condition of an Allied 
victory fulfilled, the forces at work in the Levant are not 
unfavourable to a lasting settlement. The Axis Powers 
will be discredited, while the British and Free French, 
by working together now, can achieve a closer under- 
standing of the problems involved. They are probably 
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already in agreement upon the solution to be sought— 
the independence of Syria and Lebanon under pro- 
tection. It seems obvious, however, if a same economic 
order is to be created on the one hand, and the 
aspirations of the Syrian Nationalists are to be satisfied 
on the other, that the Allies should seek for a broader 
solution than one which merely creates a number of 
Iraqs in the Levant, without cohesion and without a 
working alliance into which to fit their legitimate separate 
interests. Seen in this light, the problem of the Levant 
resembles very closely the problem of Europe or indeed 
of any future world order. 

The era of completely unshackled national sovereignty 
is going out into the blackness of totalitarian “ New 
Orders.” Only the democratic Powers have still the 
opportunity or the experience to achieve a middle way 
of federation and autonomy. The Levant, like the Balkans 
or Central Europe, is split across by racial rivalries and 
political suspicions. Here, too, the stifling economic 
atmosphere of tariff walls and trade war has only raised 
the political temperature. But here, too, the only alterna- 
tive to being part of a predatory Power’s Lebensraum is 
local co-operation linked with the police power of a 
strong and non-aggressive State. As a start, a customs 
union and a loose confederation of Syria, Lebanon, 
Palestine and Transjordan is practical politics. The 
relations of this bloc with a larger federation including 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia and possibly Egypt raise difficult 
problems of leadership, prestige and competing economic 
interests. But it is in this direction that enlightened 
opinion in the Levant has been moving for the last twenty 
years and it is in this direction that enlightened Allied 
statesmanship should be looking for a settlement. 
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A Sober Survey 


In the Commons on Wednesday, Mr Attlee and Mr 
Eden summed up the state of the war. Mr Churchill was 
otherwise engaged. There was no setback or outstanding 
success to be made part of Parliamentary history by the 
Prime Minister, but simply a story of steady progress which 
was ably told by his lieutenants. As Mr Attlee put it, it 
was “ difficult to prevent cheerfulness breaking in.” Invasion 
has been postponed for over a year. The Russian army and 
people are putting up a magnificent fight against the massed 
German forces. British bombers are delivering heavier and 
deeper blows against German Europe and in the Middle 
East. The course of the Battle of the Atlantic has been 
much more favourable during the summer months than in 
the previous spring ; and the enemy’s shipping has suffered 
great destruction in all waters. In the Near and Middle 
East, a front is being fortified from Egypt, on whose borders 
the Axis forces in Libya are nervously awaiting the “ next 
forward thrust to India.” Behind the fronts, there is the great 
material aid and generous sympathy of the United States 
and “the rising tide of resistance to Hitler’s rule in the 
countries which he has invaded.” In the Far East, Mr Attlee 
said, the British Government is maintaining the “ utmost 
vigilance.” Mr Eden assured the House that the economic 
measures taken against Japan are “seriously intended ” and 
will be “seriously executed”; any action threatening the 
independence and integrity of Thailand will be “a threat 
to the security of Singapore.” In .the Near East, Britain’s 
intention is to bring independence and not conquest ; and, 
in the Government’s view, Britain and Turkey have a 
“lasting contribution ” to make to world peace. In Europe, 
the agreement between Russia and Poland shows the way 
to a “happier future.” But to indulge in “ dangerous 
optimism ” is “ our greatest temptation.” “ Our better situa- 
tion is only comparative ; we are still fighting for our exist- 
ence against a strong and ruthless enemy.” Invasion is a 
constant possibility ; and “it would be foolish for anyone 
to attempt to forecast the outcome of the struggle in 
Russia.” On the Atlantic, severe losses continue—and may 
increase again ; and there is danger in the Pacific. Hitler 
has not only to be held; he has to be beaten ; and the 
historical parallel for his situation now is not the reeling 
German retreat in 1918 after the last offensive failed, but 
rather the defeat on the Marne four years earlier. 


* * * 


The Russian Front 


From the extreme north to the shores of the Black 
Sea, the fighting continues, and for the first time in a fort- 
night there are signs that the Germans have gained a little 
ground ; but they appear to have done so at the cost of 
abandoning, at least temporarily, a number of their original 
objectives. For example, in the north, the drive towards 
Leningrad through Porkhov has slackened. Instead, the 
Germans are moving directly to the east, below Lake 
Ilmen in the direction of Kholm, an advance which 
brings them into difficult, marshy country, but offers some 
possibility of swinging either north to Novgorod and 
Leningrad or south to attack the Russian flank at Nevel. 
In the centre, the battle of Smolensk sways to and fro. 
The Russians claim that the front holds, the Germans 
that the last effective concentration of Soviet troops has 
been destroyed. Both sides admit terrific losses. In the 
south, the direct attack on Kiev from Zhitomir may have 
been abandoned—the fate of the armoured units which 
reached the outskirts of Kiev, like that of the advance 
guard at Vyasma beyond Smolensk, has presumably been 
annihilation—and the Germans are now developing a pincer 
movement through Korosten to the north of Kiev and 
Byelaya Tserkov to the south. This southern drive, were 
it to develop successfully, would bring the German armies 
across the Dnieper and cut off the Ukrainian industrial and 
grain centres from the main territories of European Russia. 
Both here and in the Kholm area, the Germans are still 
trying to divide the armies under Voroshilov, Timoshenko 
and Budyonny from each other—a feat they claimed to 
have performed three weeks ago. These new German move- 
ments may well preface the third offensive. It is difficult 
to believe that it will be more devastating or far-reaching 
than the second. The Germans’ lines of communication are 
appallingly difficult, and the road builders. and railway 
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workers of the Todt organisation have to perform their 
feats under constant guerilla attacks. The Russians, on the 
contrary, have completed their mobilisation, and consider- 
ing the chaotic state of Russian transport at the time of the 
“ purges,” their supply system is working wonders. 


x * * 


Supplies for Russia 


As the likelihood increases that the Russian front will 
hold fast, the question of Russia’s economic staying power 
becomes one of the most urgent problems of the war, 
Russia is not to come under the provisions of the Lease and 
Lend Act—so long, presumably, as the Soviets have gold 
and assets to be absorbed in America—but Mr. Harry 
Hopkins’ visit to Moscow has borne fruit in the shape of 
an announcement from Washington, on the occasion of the 
renewal of the annual United States-Soviet trade agree. 
ment, that the United States will give all practical economic 
aid to Russia. This pledge, with the important statement 
that priorities in orders will be given to Russia, is a great 
step forward, if it means that the task of allocating scarce 
military means among the rival claimants and rival fronts is 
really being seriously tackled. No hint has been given of the 
scale of Russian purchases in the United States—last year 
they amounted to some $40 millions—nor have the Russians, 
somewhat naturally, given any publicity to their greatest 
shortages or needs. Their need for certain metals, for 
ferro alloys, rubber, clothing, and aircraft is well known. 
There remains the problem of transport. In an exchange of 
notes, the United States has promised to speed up the 
delivery of war material, and to consider Russia’s request 
that shipping facilities should be made available. Here 
is a new turn in the kaleidoscope which is gradually work- 
ing into the design of two world fronts—of aggressors and 
aggressed. If United States ships are to bring war materials 
to Russia, they can only land them at Vladivostock, where 
the goods will pass into the bottleneck of the Transiberian 
railway, or at Russia’s northern ports. The Russian coasts 
are not a combat zone, and for a brief space yet the north- 
west and north-east passages are still open. The arrival of 
war material at Vladivostock was a matter of relative in- 
difference to Japan so long as Russia was Germany’s ally, 
and the United States a correct if unfriendly neutral. To- 
day Russia and Germany are at war, and the United States 
is leading a world embargo on Japanese trade. In_ these 
circumstances, it is questionable whether United States 
ships can hope to ply between San Francisco and Vladi- 
vostock without adequate naval protection. And the prime 
question in the Pacific, as in the Atlantic, will be whether 
naval protection is effective if it does not imply “ shooting.” 


* * * 


Facing Reality in the Far East 

It looks as though the Japanese may really have taken 
the bit between their teeth. The reinforcement of Indo-China 
goes forward rapidly ; the Japanese air force is established 
at Saigon ; the Japanese navy is already at work on and in 
Camranh Bay ; heavy bombers have arrived at the ceded 
aerodromes on the Burmese frontier ; and the papers of 
Japan are filled with “ Imperial destiny,” “ Co-prosperity ” 
and the “threat of encirclement.” The next mouthful is 
apparently Thailand, and outward signs of the pressure 
which is being exercised upon the none too dependable 
government of Luang Bipul Songram are the recognition 
by Thailand of Manchukuo and the granting of a Thal 
credit to Japan to encourage their foreign trade. It is not 
known whether Japan has made demands for bases yet, but 
the diplomatic preliminaries are obviously being carried 
through with all speed. It is now obvious that any kind of 
appeasement at this point could have no effect _ whatever, 
except perhaps to encourage Japanese arrogance. Strong 
action on the part of the democracies might, admittedly, goad 
Japan into open military action. But any weakness will 
merely ensure that Japan will be able to take military action 
later after a comfortable period of undisturbed preparation. 
Moreover, there is always the possibility that strong action 
might strengthen the hand of the Japanese moderates, who 
still have some influence in the councils of the nation. In 
fact, it is still, unfortunately, difficult to determine whether 
the action contemplated by the democracies is really firm 
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enough to correspond with the realities of the Far Eastern 
situation. Since the freezing of Japan’s assets, the machinery 
for a total embargo exists. If no licences are granted, there 
will be no trade. The British Empire and, in most state- 
ments, the Dutch East Indies have shown their readiness to 
follow a definite lead and British statements insist on 
the wish of the Allies to take “parallel action” 
with the United States. Only with United States co- 
operation, in all spheres, can sanctions be made 
effective. Parallel action implies, moreover, that some- 
one lays down a line, and here the responsibility lies 
with the United States Government both to determine how 
seriously it means its threat of embargo and how logically 
jt is prepared to work out the military implications. The 
President has already put a complete embargo on the ex- 
port of aviation spirit and motor fuel except to the Western 
Hemisphere, the British Empire and countries resisting 
aggression. Other kinds of oil product are to be reduced to 
pre-war purchases. But the licensing system can be used to 
cover all other American exports to Japan, among them, 
the great bulk of cotton exports. Will the obviously firm 
intentions of the Administration once more be weakened by 
the State Department’s habit of appeasement? 


7 * * 

Mr Churchill's Task 

Afterthoughts on the production debates can be simply 
summarised. No one believes that whatever short-falls there 
may be in output are likely to be disastrous ; and the Prime 
Minister’s account of his own co-ordination of planning and 
achievement has been accepted as a recognition, in formal 
terms at any rate, of the system that the critics had called 
for. But it is felt no less strongly than before that there is 
still need for the most constant pressure to secure improve- 
ments in productive methods and wartime organisation—and 
an attempt is made to strike the balance between achieve- 
ments and possibilities in an article.on page 175 ; and there 
cannot be complete confidence that Mr Churchill, even with 
the aid of his versatile and ubiquitous statistical department 
under Lord Cherwell, is capable of making his control over 
production work as well as it sounds. If it does, Mr Churchill 
will not only have made political history by his own per- 
formance ; he will also have made constitutional history by 
making his unconventionally staffed personal “ cabinet ”— 
which is on the face of it an appendix to the body adminis- 
trative with ambiguous functions—into a major instrument 
of government.The point is that leadership alone will not 
win the war either in the factories or on the battlefield. 
The goods must be delivered and plans must not only be 
made but also executed down to the last detail. It is prob- 
ably untrue to suggest, as Mr. Aneurin Bevan did, in a 
characteristic attack in the Commons on Tuesday, that the 
Prime Minister is solely, or even mainly, responsible for 
substituting slogans and exhortations for planning and com- 
mand in economic organisation. Mr Churchill is the nation’s 
orator, but there are men beside him with much greater 
claims to the title of publicist. But Mr Churchill is in charge, 
and he has assumed a greater responsibility, in detail as well 
as in general, than even his most fervent admirers would 
have believed him humanly capable of performing. 


* * * 


The Coal Debate 


The debate on coal in the House of Commons last 
Tuesday did little credit to those hitherto responsible for the 
wartime output of coal. Mr Grenfell, who opened the dis- 
cussion, admitted the seriousness of the position, though his 
account of the difficulties and their causes scarcely absolve 
him—and the Government—from blame. He stated that, 
Owing to the shrinkage in exports, some 100,000 men had 
left the industry since the beginning of the war, 75,000 of 
them during the past twelve months. He also pointed out 
that he had foreseen the danger of a wholesale exodus of 
men from the coal-mining industry, and he attempted to 
Justify inaction in correcting this on the ground that it was 
difficult to retain miners without regular employment who 
had seized the opportunity of taking up other, and presu- 
mably often more remunerative, positions. Mr Grenfell also 
admitted that, even in recent months, the output of coal has 
been insufficient to meet the growing domestic demand and 
to provide adequate! stocks for the winter months—Mr Bevan 
Suggested that, in some districts, output was actually declin- 
ing. At the Board of Trade, Sir Andrew Duncan is taking 
more interest in the coal problem than his predecessor, Mr 
Oliver Lyttelton, did, or than he himself did during his 
Previous tenure of this office ; and, while admitting that the 
Situation was one that gave cause for concern, he deprecated 
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its description as a crisis. Of the 97,000 ex-miners who, 
according to Mr Grenfell, had registered as a result of the 
recent appeal, Sir Andrew stated that 25,000 men would be 
forthcoming and that 6,264 of them had already reported 
for duty. He also pointed out that the stocks in the hands of 
public utility companies, railways, industry, merchants and 
in Government dumps were actually bigger by at least one 
million tons than a year ago. He informed the House of 
Commons that further efforts would be made to raise output 
and that, by eliminating waste, economies in consumption 
could still be made. It might even be necessary in the winter 
to introduce a comprehensive system of rationing not only 
for coal, but also for light and other forms of fuel. In con- 
clusion, Sir Andrew suggested that the war effort in the 
coming winter was not likely to be impeded by lack of 
fuel and power and that the public would not have to suffer 
an unreasonable rationing scheme. True, there need be no 
serious shortage of coal ; but if it is not to arise, the problems 
of both preduction and distribution must be tackled much 
more seriously than they have been yet. 


* x * 


Hopes for India 


Last week’s Commons debate on India showed that 
second thoughts about the extension of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council to include more non-official Indians and the 
simultaneous establishment of an All-India National Council 
had been generally favourable. Mr Amery’s explanation of 
these steps was accepted by all parties as earnest of a genuine 
intention, in spite of the intransigence of the Moslem League 
and the “anarchism ” of Congress, to accord to Indians a 
greater share in the conduct of administration and the war 
effort ; and the chief doubts that were expressed were three. 
It was widely questioned whether many Indians could 
possibly have the same faith in British intentions when they 
believed themselves to have been misled so often in the 
past by words and promises, when a large number of 
prominent Indians were still in gaol and when the British 
Prime Minister and national leader, well-known in the past 
for his opposition to constitutional advance in India, still 
remained stubbornly silent on Indian affairs. The proof of 
British sincerity will, of course, be found in the share which 
the co-opted Indians will in fact have in Indian government ; 
it is not easy to release prisoners who have gone to gaol by 
their own deliberate wish and intention ; and it would put 
the new Councils in quite the wrong perspective if it were 
not made perfectly clear that the men who have joined them, 
including four provincial Prime Ministers, do represent a 
large portion of India’s millions. Nevertheless, it is still the 
task of statesmanship, in Britain and in India, to remove the 
fact that a majority of India’s politicians are still in opposi- 
tion ; and no one could do more, by a single speech, than Mr 
Churchill to open a new chapter. 


* * * 


Diversion to the West ? 


After Vichy’s sorry performance in the Far East, it is 
difficult to accept that Government’s assurances that no 
foreign Power will be permitted to assist France in the 
defence of her North African empire. It is doubtful whether 
Germany has actually put forward demands on Japanese 
lines for the “ protective” occupation of Dakar and Casa- 
blanca, and the Mediterranean bases. But it is all too 
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probable that, if some such demands have been made, 
Marshal Pétain will go through the formality of saying 
“No,” and then the bases will be handed over. General 
Weygand’s reaction to a possible betrayal is hard to assess. 
He is no friend of the Germans. On the other hand, 
he is “a man subject to authority,” and completely loyal 
to the Marshal. It is an ominous sign that Pétain has given 
Darlan responsibility for the defence of North Africa. 
If’ Vichy France has not yet abandoned the bases, it is 
probably because Germany has not yet demanded them. 
The Germans have only one reason for holding back, the 
usefulness to them of the Vichy myth in America. Mr. 
Sumner Welles’ stern warning that America’s recognition 
of Vichy depended upon its willingness to defend the 
integrity of its Empire was a danger signal to the Germans, 
and pressure slackened. The fate of Vichy and North 
Africa probably depends upon a practical calculation of the 
German High Command. Does the value—to diplomacy, 
to propaganda, to espionage, to military supplies—of a 
“neutral ” France, diplomatically represented in the United 
States, outweigh the military and psychological advan- 
tages of occupying the Atlantic seaboard? If the decision 
is that the need for an immediate easy victory and a 
psychological diversion from Russia outweighs the less 
spectacular advantage of blockade-busting, then the inde- 
pendence of North Africa, as well as that of Spain and 
Portugal, will depend on the amount of local resistance 
and the extent to which an effective measure of Allied 
help can be mobilised to counter a lightning German 
attack. The present uneasiness in Spain and Portugal is a 
sign that a decision for a spectacular coup is felt to be 
more likely. 


* x * 


Directive to the Colonies 


Two months ago, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent a despatch to the Colonial Governments on 
“certain aspects of colonial policy in wartime.” This 
despatch has now been published as a White Paper. For 
the most part its contents were covered by the statement 
made by Lord Moyne recently in the House of Lords, but 
it goes into the principles then laid down in more detail ; 
and it may be described briefly as a lesson in the wrong 
and right use of resources. To prevent the former, the 
Governments are urged to do all they can to curtail spend- 
ing by those enjoying a comparatively high standard of 
living. It is pointed out that the restriction of consump- 
tion saves shipping, foreign exchange and productive capa- 
city; and the lesson, which has at last been learned in this 
country—that saving money is only subsidiary to the 
primary objective of saving material resources—is now 
handed on. The directive is unimpeachable and unmis- 
takable: “an increase of taxation, especially direct taxation, 
above what was thought necessary before the war should be 
a definite object of policy.” As an article on page 160 points 
out, the main source of colonial revenue is the import 
duties, which fall most heavily on the poorer members of 
the colonial communities; direct taxation on Europeans is 
light—which is hardly surprising since to many of them one 
of the chief objects of settling in the colonies is to escape 
income-tax—and the rebuke to certain colonies regarding 
extravagance makes agreeable reading. To supplement taxa- 
tion and other fiscal measures in reducing spending, the 
despatch also urges a comprehensive system of import 
licensing, the present position in this respect being regarded 
as “ disappointing.” Colonial Governments have frequently 
decided that certain articles are essential, when in the 
opinion of the Imperial Government they are certainly not ; 
and it is declared that there are a number of articles the 
import of which ought to be entirely prohibited, while 
most others should be cut down to a small percentage of 
normal. These are stern words, but the despatch then turns 
from the need for lowering the standard of living of the 
few to the equally pressing necessity of raising that of 
the great majority of colonial peoples—the right use of 
resources. Here again the directive is clear: “it is an im- 
perative duty to do all that is practically possible to fulfil 
this obligation even during the war.” The limitations im- 
posed by the war were described and discussed in an 
article in The Economist of July 19th (page 68), but 
Lord Moyne is rather more lenient in the despatch than in 
the House of Lords debate, for in it he says that, in special 
cases, materials and personnel may be made available from 
outside sources if the work is sufficiently urgent. He also 
emphasises the importance of making plans now, so that 
there can be “rapid progress” in colonial development 
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after the war. Colonial Governments are urged to relate 
their development and welfare schemes to a general plan, 
instead of merely submitting isolated projects. A central 
agency in each colonial administration is envisaged, which 
would co-ordinate the various departmental plans into a 
general framework covering a period of at least five years. 
Moreover, particular importance is attached to the train- 
ing of local personnel as rural teachers, health workers, 
agricultural demonstrators, and so on, in order to provide 
an adequate number of subordinate staff for post-war 
construction. This latter instruction is especially welcome, 
since the education of the native peoples to educate them- 
selves has long been recognised as a guiding principle of 
trusteeship. In fact, the tone of the whole despatch is un- 
exceptionable; the Colonial Office must now insist that it 
is acted upon. 


x * ” 


On the Fringe of the Fighting 


In the Mediterranean the air and sea battles continue, 
and, since Italy’s Regia Aeronautica is the RAF’s 
principal opponent, the initiative rests with Britain. In the 
course of British attacks on shipping, several supply ships 
have been sunk, and a cruiser torpedoed, and probably 
hit. Air attacks have been made on Crete, on Reggio on 
the Italian mainland, and the attack on Sicily of last week 
has been followed up by another smashing blow—this time 
at Sardinia. The Navy has also been active in Sardinia, and 
in two daring raids, units of the Fleet raided Porto Conte 
and Alghero at dawn; destroyers were: able to get right 
inside the harbours, and to damage port installations and an 
aerodrome used by Italian reconnaissance seaplanes. All 
the while, the hammering of Libya continues, and the 


only effective counter blow given in any quarter was the . 


Axis raid on the Canal Zone, which caused considerable loss 
of life. It is, of course, difficult to speak of a Mediterranean 
front. There is no land fighting, while the armies sit and 
swelter in the violent heat. The Levant is quietly settling 
down to Allied occupation. Yet it is the quiet of a coming 
storm, for in no part of the Near East can it be said that 
the battle is decided. If Russian resistance continues to be 
as stiff as at present, and the German need for an easy 
victory grows, Constantinople is an obvious choice for an 
alternative blow. The Turks are watchful, but are inclined 
to rely upon their Pact of Friendship with Germany. They 
are still not happy about Britain’s Russian connections 
even though the Russo-Polish Pact has had a reassuring 
effect. Syria and Iraq are also watching the course of the 
Russian war. ‘Any brilliant successes there on the part of 
Germany might well have disturbing consequences, particu- 
larly in Iraq, where the weak armistice terms imposed by 
Britain have allowed a good deal of anti-British influence 
to prevail in the Army. Finally, in Iran, although a few 
German “tourists” have been given their congé, the situa- 
tion is not at all satisfactory. 


* * * 


Beggar My Neighbour 


These is no sign that the trade unions have been in any 
way deterred by the Government’s White Paper in their 
determination to run up money wages as far as bargaining 
can take them. The obvious argument about the dangers of 
inflation is now being answered in trade union circles by the 
claim that, by what the organ of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union calls “a proper system of price control and 
rationing,” inflation can be prevented. It is, of course, true 
that rationing to the hilt could, by making all the spending 
power in the hands of the public over and above a minimum 
worthless (that is, useless to buy anything), prevent infla- 
tion. It would be interesting to know whether trade union 
officials, in pressing their money claims, are making it plain 
to their members that the extra wages which they are asking 
for will in any case be worthless—either because of the 
inflationary rise in prices which their expenditure would 
cause or because of the “ sterilising ” effect which measures 
to prevent inflation by complete rationing would have. It is 
perhaps doubtful whether, in practice, rationing can possibly 
be made as watertight or as comprehensive as its use as a 
single defence against inflation would require, though every 
effort to render it so should be made. But the important 
thing is that the real, as distinct from the monetary, issue 
should be put before every member of the public, including, 
not only wage-earners, but every income-receiver’ from 
bottom to top of the scale. In so far as they are not taxed 
away, high incomes are just as dangerous in essence as rising 
incomes. The simple fact that more wages—or salaries and 
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profits—cannot bring more goods into being under condi- 
tions of wartime restriction is still not fully understood. Trade 
union spokesmen, of course, do know, or should know, that 
all-round wartime increases in money wages cannot increase 
real wages or actual purchasing power all-round. But they 
also know that, so long as the present scramble for goods 
goes on, those who are most successful in the scramble for 
money may benefit—at the expense of some other section 
of the community which they hope will be the rich but who 
will probably be the very poor. Moreover, they look ahead to 
lJabour’s claims under less stringent conditions of supply 
after the war—and they argue that the higher the level of 
money wages is then, the bigger the workers’ share will be 
of an expanding supply of civilian goods. The new trade 
union argument that the situation can best be controlled by 
controlling expenditure and consumption is the right one ; 
but it will be a pity if all this jockeying for position were to 
prevent every step from being taken, co-operatively, to 
ensure that the danger of inflation, now and after the war, 
shall remain at a distance. 


* * * 


Compensation for Casualties 


On the whole it was a satisfactory account of his 
Department’s activities that Sir Walter Womersley, 
Minister of Pensions, gave to the House of Commons last 
week. Various anomalies which have been brought to his 
attention in past months have been corrected. For instance, 
men passed as Grade 1, who are discharged from the 
Services on account of a disability shown to have existed 
before enlistment, but not detected at the medical examina- 
tion, have hitherto been refused pensions. Now, if 
effective service is found to have caused an aggravation of 
the disability resulting in discharge, a pension is granted. 
Further concessions are the grant of full Service pensions 
where a member of the armed forces is killed or injured by 
enemy action while on leave ; the application of the prin- 
ciple of the new Determination of Needs Act to parents’ 
need allowances ; the continuation of children’s allowances, 
when the children are still being educated, up to the end 
of July following the sixteenth birthday ; and special tem- 
porary allowances of sos. a week for ten weeks to widows 
before a war pension is issued. Moreover, a Royal Warrant 
will be issued confirming the provision that a member of 
the Home Guard, while on duty, comes under the same 
regulations as a member of the armed forces. But, because 
it is a new departure of the Ministry, most interest lies in 
the compensation scheme for civilians. About 10,000 
pensions have been granted in respect of deaths in air 
raids. The number of disablement pensions granted for 
cases of permanent injury due to air raids is over 1,000, a 
reassuringly small number when it is considered that by 
the end of June over 50,000 persons had been notified as 
seriously injured in raids. It is very satisfactory that the 
great majority of injured people are not permanently 
incapacitated—though as the qualifying period before a 
disablement pension is granted is usually six months, more 
of the 50,000 may come under the disabled category in 
the future. There does, however, appear to be a lack of re- 
habilitation facilities for those that are permanently dis- 
abled. The Ministry of Pensions has increased the number 
of beds in its hospitals to 7,647, but apparently they are 
mainly occupied by disabled soldiers. There is said to be 
a rehabilitation centre for civilians; but there appears to be 
no system of following up cases of serious injury on dis- 
charge from hospital. It is not fully realised that casualties, 
particularly adolescents, who have lost a limb or limbs, 
have to reorientate their whole lives, and that complete 
physical and mental rehabilitation of a serious casualty 
should accompany financial compensation. 


* * * 


They Have Been Warned 


Local authorities have received a circular from the 
Ministry of Home Security warning them of the prospect 
of as heavy air-raids in the coming months as any yet 
experienced, if not heavier. It is not proposed, the circular 
says, to make any fundamental change in the relations 
between Government Departments, Regional Commis- 
sioners, local authorities and other interests, which were 
described in a recent statement by Mr. Morrison in the 
House of Commons. The existing machinery for the 
settlement of policy and the co-ordination of action is con- 
sidered capable of meeting the prospective calls upon it. 
Nevertheless, power is being given to the Minister of 
Home Security to give orders to local authorities who are 
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neglecting their civil defence duties. At present, under 
Regulations 29A and 54B, the Government has power to 
direct local authorities, both specifically for civil defence 
purposes and for the more general purposes of the Emer- 
gency Powers (Defence) Act. But the civil defence pur- 
poses defined in Regulation 29A are those covered by the 
Civil Defence Act of 1939 and fire fighting; and although 
late last year this was amended to include the care of the 
homeless, there still remain a vast number of functions 
enumerated by Mr Morrison which in the age of ARP 
were never contemplated as belonging to civil defence. 
Regulation 54B is, therefore, being supplemented to give 
power over local authorities regarding the detailed execu- 
tion of measures considered necessary, whether falling 
within civil defence functions or the wider field at present 
covered by the regulation. Moreover, this power, the cir- 
cular says, is to be delegated to the Regional Commis- 
sioners, so that orders given by them to local authorities 
must be obeyed. Not so long ago, in the civil defence 
debate in June, the Government spokesman said that the 
Commissioners’ powers of direction need not be increased. 
Withdrawal from this position does not mean that the new 
powers will be used, except when local authorities are 
clearly inept, but a very effective sword is now hanging 
over their heads. 


Wolf, Wolf 


Before Bank Holiday it was the Government’s view 
that the public had earned its rest, but that the need to dis- 
tribute and economise made it obviously improvident for 
holidaymakers to travel by rail. Posters were displayed ex- 
horting people not to travel, which is now the usual way 
of publishing the Government’s wishes. Probably it was 
because this technique of exhortation, as a substitute for 
commands, is so familiar that, to a considerable extent, the 
public merely accorded it the pinch of salt which they are 
now accustomed to give to the posters of other advertisers, 
and went on their way by train. To travellers the question 
whether coal could be spared for their holiday-making or 
not was simply answered by the fact that, in the event, 
trains were put on to carry them. The railways’ claim that 
they are compelled by law to provide trains for all who 
purchase tickets may be sound, but it will surprise many 
people who have failed to find transport on bygone peace- 
time holidays, and it will only exasperate those who worked 
on Monday, and had to make their way by a skeleton 
Sunday service while the holiday “reliefs” went by. 
Actually, the extent to which “ unpatriotic” journeys were 
indulged in has probably been exaggerated. There was not 
the chaotic scramble that some people and newspapers had 
ghoulishly anticipated. Many people were visiting evacuees. 
Officially, it is said that little harm was dtae. The 
point is not so much that people did travel to the 
detriment of the war effort, but rather that they were 
allowed to travel. The difficulty of deciding which were 
necessary journeys and which were not was obviously con- 
siderable. But to leave it to individuals to decide for them- 
selves simply meant that most of them would inevitably— 
and very humanly—decide in their own favour. If vital coal 
supplies were, in fact, held up or wasted, the fault is the 
Government’s, and no one else’s. The practice of attempting 
to conduct the war on the home front by appeals and 
slogans, which is a symptom of what was described by one 
member in the coal debate as “the wicked state of mind 
of imagining that economic problems can be solved by 
emotional crusades,” was never very effective—except among 
a relatively few devoted workers in the obviously perilous 
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weeks after the fall of France. Posters can never replace 
orders, not because people are unwilling, but because they 
cannot be expected to decide for themselves what it will be 
best for them to do in the national interest; they cannot 
know. Now, the practice has been worn threadbare. The 
armed forces did not travel by train last week-end because 
they were ordered not to. The civilians did travel because 
there have been too many appeals, too many slogans, too 
many exhortations. It is as absurd to allow travellers to waste 
coal and impede the passage of essential goods, with only 
the admonitions of a poster to restrain them, as it is for 
the Ministry of Food to prove to the public on yet another 
poster how vital shipping space could be saved if they 
would eat wholemeal instead of white bread, and then to do 
nothing more to compel them to do so. Either these are 
matters of free choice for the public, or they are not; and in 
the cases of coal and shipping space they obviously should 
not be. 


Milk Rationing 


The announcement that registration for milk supplies 
will now be compulsory is hardly unexpected. It has been 
clear for some time that supplies of liquid milk would fall 
substantially short of demand this winter. In the Commons 
on Wednesday Major Lloyd George repeated the assurance 
that there will be adequate supplies of condensed milk to 
make good the shortage, and registration is to be the 
preliminary to a scheme which will rightly be designed to 
reserve liquid milk supplies for those who need them most. 
It appears that the plan is to guarantee one pint a day for 
expectant mothers, and for infants up to five years, and } 
pint per day for children between five and seventeen years. 
If a shortage of liquid milk is inevitable, there must be 
unreserved praise for this system of priorities, which will 
perhaps need to be extended to invalids. But it must be 
strongly deplored that a shortage was not prevented. For a 
Ing time it has been clear that the demand for liquid 
milk was outstripping the available supply. Liquid milk is 
an absolutely invaluable source of nutrition for adults as 
well as for children as a protection against the short- 
comings of war-time diet; and it would be far better to 
have initiated a switch-over from beef to dairy farming a 
full year ago than to be forced into this rationing, which 
must leave many people insufficiently supplied with milk. 


* * * 


Balbus and the War Effort 


It is not long since Mr Bevin, in a forthright “ appeal ” 
to the building trades, said that the construction of certain 
aerodromes and factories was behindhand ; and it is known 
that at least one vital public utility extension has been ham- 
pered for lack of heavy labour. Yet, the Londoner can still 
see cinemas and restaurants that have been largely rebuilt 
after bombing ; he hears of more—and even of a lecture hall 
at a well-known academic institute that is being restored. 
These may be slight instances, but in sum they do suggest 
that, in practice, the admirable principles of priority and 
allocation which have been announced since the formation 
of the Ministry of Works and Building last year are not yet 
being relentlessly applied. The cause may very well be the 
disposition of the authorities, in the absence of any policy 
of war compensation for lost livelihood, to restore even non- 
essential enterprises if there are people whose living depends 
upon them. This is understandable, but it is not war 
economy. Building, like coal-mining, has suffered a grievous 
loss of labourers, and there is no margin of men—or of 
materials—to be spared for restoring non-essential activities 
whose damaged buildings should rather be regarded as 
sources of scrap than as proper objects for reconstruction. 


+ . * 
Hey Presto 


It was not Maskelyne’s practice to explain his vanish- 
ing tricks. The Ministry of Food is more frank. In one of 
the latest of the series Food Facts it is pointed out, in the 
simplest of language, that when the price of goods that 
are scarce is officially fixed at a level within the reach of 
most purchasers the goods must disappear. The price is 
within most purchasers’ reach, but the supply is not; 
there is not enough to go round, and the normal process by 
which the price rises until demand and supply match is 
suspended by price control. The explanation is common- 
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sense, but the light thrown on food policy is somewhat 
disturbing. The proper object of policy is surely not simply 
to secure the quotation of reasonable prices, whether there 
are goods to buy at those prices or not, but rather to guide 
the distribution of goods. Price control is no more than a 
means to that end—in combination with rationing, regis. 
tration and the reservation of goods for specially needy 
persons. It is plainly not possible to fix any all-round ration 
of individual commodities of which there is not enough to 
go round. But the goods have to be distributed somehow, 
and, apart from the attempts of honest shopkeepers to eke 
them out fairly by their own empirical methods, the present 
position is that price-controlled foodstuffs are usually 
snapped up swiftly by the leisured and the fortunate or 
by the hangers-on of the trade, the forestallers, regraters and 
engrossers, who carry them away to the hoards and the 
black markets. The possibilities of the device by which 
a number of foodstuffs, singly in short supply, are grouped 
together for rationing have not been exhausted ; and the 
campaign to eliminate the speculators and the parasites 
who batten on shortages has not passed the stage of threats 
and exhortations. 


Shorter Notes 


The Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party have 
issued a statement on their attitude to Communism. They 
declare that they appreciate warmiy “the great efforts of 
the Soviet Union in the common struggle against 
Hitlerism,” and welcome “the fulness of the co-operation 
. .. between Great Britain and the U.S.S.R.,” a co-operation 
which they hope will result in a common understanding 
between the two peoples “which is a necessary condition 
of an enduring peace.” But, as was to be expected, there 
is no suggestion of any rapprochement between the Labour 
movement and the Communist Party, which until June 22, 
1941, took “every opportunity to obstruct and weaken the 
national effort,” and has “again demonstrated its irre- 
sponsible and unstable character.” 


* 


The road deaths for June at 618, though lower than 
May’s total of 701, were 139° higher than in June last year. 
In addition, 3,592 persons were seriously, and 11,593 
slightly, injured. Obviously, with the double summer time 
in force, the black-out cannot be blamed for the increase on 
last year ; in fact, only 41 of the fatal accidents this June 
occurred in hours of darkness, compared with 92 in June, 
1940. One by one the reasons for accidents which are put 
up by private motorists—the black-out, Service vehicles, 
cyclists—have had to be strongly qualified. Will they 
eventually come down to careless driving by themselves? 


* 


On July 31st the House of Commons was informed by 
a message from the King that Sir Paul Latham, member 
for Scarborough and Whitby, had been arrested, and was 
to be tried by court martial for alleged offences against 
military law. This method of informing the House of the 
arrest of a member serving in the Army is in accordance 
with Parliamentary custom, but as no such member has 
apparently been arrested since 1815, the procedure was new 
to the present House of Commons. 


* 


The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia has said that 
he has agreed to the request of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies that the question of the amalgamation of the two 
Rhodesias should be temporarily deferred. He added that 
the matter is in abeyance because Lord Hailey’s report on 
the alleged differences in native policy in the two Rhodesias 
has not yet been received. The most surprising feature of 
his statement, however, is that the Southern Rhodesian 
Government is not going to be put off by the possibility 
of difficulties in the House of Commons, and that there 
was no reason why the more enlightened people [sic] who 
migrated and built up the Commonwealth, should be 
dictated to by the insularity of those who stayed at home. 
Dictation, evidently, can only come from Southern Rhodesi4, 
which would impose amalgamation on the 1,366,000 
natives of Northern Rhodesia. Sir Godfrey Huggins appears 
to forget that responsibility for their welfare still lies with 
the House of Commons, 
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China’s Export Trade 


(From Our Shanghai Correspondent) 


Fune 25th 


‘\ HINA’S export season started in June. The various dis- 
C tricts had one feature in common—no increased produc- 
tion of any export commodity, but a very general decrease. 
Obstacles to exporting, such as inland transport difficulties, 
Chinese and Japanese control of trade and foreign ex- 
change, as well as a scarcity of shipping space for transport 
overseas, are all considerably greater than a year ago. But 
in other respects, export conditions vary substantially in 
the different regions. 

Free China now relies for exports upon the Yunnan- 
Burma Road almost exclusively. The Road continues to be 
improved on the Chinese side, and some 150 miles of new 
railroad track to relieve the road traffic are under con- 
struction from Kunming westward; but the rainy season is 
just ahead threatening to curtail, if not to block entirely, 
the outgoing road traffic. The recent month’s extension of 
Japanese naval operations on the South China coast, and 
especially the quasi-piratical Japanese raids on a large 
number of coastal or near-coastal points still controlled by 
China, sharply reduced what remained of Free China’s 
commercial and shipping intercourse with Hongkong in 
the sphere both of legitimate trade and smuggling. 
In the interior of Free China, many chronic bottlenecks and 
traffic jams also obstruct the outflow of export commodities. 
The Chungking Chinese Government early this month 
amalgamated the semi-official Fooshing and Fuhua export 
monopolies in order ‘to centralise Government-managed 
exports, but the immediate result is not important. The 
growing of agricultural export produce in Free China for 
the past year and a half has been discouraged by the com- 
paratively low prices which Government monopolies. allow 
for such produce, and farmers prefer to cultivate produce 
for their own requirements and the domestic market. Free 
China’s metal output does not promise any further increase 
in the near future. 

In the countryside of Japanese-occupied North China, 
the output of export produce has also not improved. The 
recent large-scale military campaigns in Honan and Shansi 
Provinces ; Japanese inability to oust from this territory 
the Chinese Government and Communist armies; the 
revived guerilla warfare everywhere behind the Japanese 
front lines ; Japanese monopolist regimentation and seizure 
of farm produce by methods and at prices which make 
these measures appear to Chinese farmers little short 
of confiscation—all these factors combine to keep produc- 
tion for export by North China at a very low level and far 
below pre-war standards. Moreover, exports to countries 
outside the yen bloc are permitted only under the export- 
import link system at an artificial rate of U.S.$0.115 per 
Peiping F.R.B.$1.00, which is paid by the Japanese Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank for foreign exchange proceeds from all 
exports. Japan’s efforts to divert additional export trade 
from Tientsin’s British Concession to Tsingtao, which is 
dominated by Japan and since early this spring has enjoyed 
direct railroad connection with West Hopei and Shansi, are 
also upsetting export trade. North China transit trade via 
Shanghai is being systematically obstructed by Japan’s 
treatment of North and Central China as_ different 
countries. 

In Central China, the forwarding to the coast of all 
produce from Japanese-occupied areas is now subject to 
strict regimentation by the Japanese military and to pay- 
ment in military yen. This regimentation has had the same 
adverse effects on production as elsewhere in China. Non- 
Japanese Shanghai exporters may secure supplies of export 
produce only on the condition that the Japanese are allowed 
a share in the export profits and part of the foreign exchange 
proceeds. Except for tea, arrivals at Shanghai of Free 
China produce have practically stopped since the recent 
Japanese onslaught against the East Chekiang coast. The 
production of Central China’s major export commodity, 
taw silk, is being discouraged by the Japanese in an effort 


to relieve the silk market of Japan proper ; the 1941 spring 
cocoon gathering in Central China yielded 30 per cent less 
than the past year’s crop. However, high silk prices, almost 
reaching the peak quotations of November-December, 
1939, compensate for the reduction in output. Shanghai’s 
silk stocks are extremely low, and domestic demand com- 
petes sharply with export requirements. 


Shanghai’s Share 


Shanghai’s exports continue to dominate the exports of 
the whole of China. During the first half of this year, North 
China and Free China accounted for one-sixth each of the 
whole of China’s export trade, while Shanghai alone 
accounted for two-thirds. This is now primarily due to the 
fact that produce coming from the interior plays but a 
secondary part in Shanghai’s exports while the products of 
Shanghai’s industries rank first. Most important among 
these products are cotton yarns and piece-goods, followed 
by iron, steel and other metal manufactures. These textiles 
and metal manufactures sell successfully in South-East 
Asiatic countries and British India, taking the place of 
former imports from Continental Europe, Great Britain 
and Japan. More than half of Shanghai’s exports in 
January-May, 1941, were contributed by these and other 
local industrial products, while the share of raw silk in local 
exports declined to 12.5 per cent. 

Shanghai’s chief foreign customer remains the British 
Empire, which in January-May this year purchased 40 per 
cent of Shanghai’s exports. In this trade, Hongkong ranked 
first as the leading distributor of local textiles and metals 
in South-East Asia ; British India as a large-scale buyer of 
the same goods was second; while the United Kingdom 
ranked third owing to its continued purchases of raw silk, 
bristles, egg products and vegetable oils. The United States 
maintained a 25 per cent share in Shanghai’s exports, so 
that the two great Anglo-Saxon Powers together accounted 
for two-thirds of all local export shipments. The Japanese 
Empire with a 19 per cent share was third, but a large 
part of Shanghai’s shipments to Japan’s Kwantung Leased 
Territory (Dairen) went via Siberia to Germany, and this 
latter trade has been completely interrupted by Germany’s 
attack on Russia. 


Iceland Since the 
Occupation 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
Fuly 31st 
THE Icelanders look upon the occupation of their country 
with mixed feelings. Being very politically minded people, 
they were not in the least surprised when first Great Britain 
and then the United States took steps to ensure control 
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over the northern passage between America and Europe, 
and to protect the shipping of supplies for Great Britain 
in the North Atlantic. It is also important as a refuelling 
station for the aircraft flown from the United States to 
Scotland. Moreover, Germany had shown great interest in 
the island. 

At first the Icelandic Government protested against the 
occupation of their independent and neutral State, but it 
seems to have been more a matter of routine than of con- 
viction, as they realised that this occupation brought them 
the protection of the British Navy against an invasion by 
Germany. When Britain explained that her troops were 
needed elsewhere, the Icelandic Prime Minister, Hermann 
Jonasson, invited the United States to take over the pro- 
tection of Iceland during the war. This invitation was 
accepted, and “ picked troops” and “ sufficient aircraft for 
defensive purposes ” were landed by America early in July 
this year. In spite of the fact that they have had to fight 
for their independence for hundreds of years, the popula- 
tion appreciates the need for these strategic measures, and 
also the economic advantages which arise from them. 

These benefits are obvious. The soldiers spend money, 
and the military establishments occupy so much labour 
that unemployment has ceased. Exports have risen from 
50 million crowns before the war to 132,900,000 in 1940, 
while goods worth 72,317,200 crowns were imported. Fish, 
such as clipfish and uncured saltfish, and fish products like 
herring oil, cod-liver oil and fishmeal, which is in great 
demand as meal fodder, represent by far the greater part 
of exports. The wealth of the country is mainly derived 
from the fisheries. About two-fifths of the total import 
figure consists of consumption goods, while the rest consists 
of various goods necessary for production, including fuel 
and lighting materials. Thus, coal ; iron and ironmongery ; 
timber wrought and unwrought ; materials for the fishing 
trade (yarn, thread and rope); cereals; coffee; sugar ; 
tobacco ; and clothes are the chief goods imported. Great 
Britain is at the moment the largest source of supply, 
being responsible for about 70 per cent of all imports. 
Before the war, 30 per cent of the imported goods came 
from Britain, while 23 per cent were supplied by Denmark, 
13 per cent by Germany and 12 per cent by Norway. The 
export trade is mostly directed to Britain and also to the 
United States, the latter trade having been encouraged by 
a grant from the American Export-Import Bank in March, 
1940. Portugal and Spain are also customers for cod-liver 
oil and wool. Formerly, in order to regulate the disparity 
between imports and the comparatively small exports, 
strict import regulations were adopted, thus saving foreign 
currency. The country’s stock of imported goods 
diminished, however, and it became increasingly difficult 
to cut down imports. Now the situation is changed, and the 
Icelandic Government would like to purchase more com- 
modities from Great Britain than the latter is willing to 
sell during the war. It is hoped in Iceland that an agree- 
ment will be reached, so that necessary goods, such as coal 
and cereals, can be obtained. Since the whole population 
of the island’ is only 121,000, which equals the population 
of a middle-sized town, their needs are not excessive. The 
Icelanders feel that they make certain sacrifices in this war 
and that their modest wishes should be considered. 


Need for Imports 


It must not be forgotten that Iceland has no coal, and 
though the area of the country is 10,285,000 hectares only 
40,000 of these are cultivated land. Some 200,000 hectares 
are natural meadows, 60,000 are forest land (mostly brush- 
wood), and about 3,500,000 are grazing grounds, mostly 
unfit for any kind of cultivation of all. The average 
potato crop yields only about two-thirds of the quantity 
required. The country therefore depends to a large extent 
on its food imports. The present Government (a coalition 
composed of the Independence Party with 17, the Pro- 
gressive Party with 18 and the Labour Party with 7 
members in the Althing) hopes to extend and improve 
farming and to lessen in that way the country’s dependence 
on imported foodstuffs. 

Iceland is, however, also experiencing some disadvan- 
tages from the occupation. The labour shortage has become 
acute, as workers from all over the country rushed to the 
towns to find well-paid employment by the occupying 
forces. The population of Reykjavik (40,000) has increased 
by Io per cent during the last few months, and it is almost 
impossible to find accommodation in the overcrowded 
capital, especially as the building trade has been stopped 
entirely, except to serve the army of occupation. The lack 
of labour available for agriculture and factory work is 
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already felt. The employment index has gone up from 100 
(three months before the war) to 155, and wages have not 
increased in proportion. Iceland has introduced, for security 
reasons, rationing of bread, sugar and’ coffee (the main 
drink). Alcohol is also rationed to two bottles of whisky 
or gin per month, or eight bottles of light wine—women 
are granted only half the ration. 

In spite of these disadvantages, the pro-British feeling 
of the Icelanders is obvious. English lectures are 
overcrowded, and the recent Icelandic mission to this 
country made it clear that their sympathies are entirely 
with the Allied cause. 


Defence Expenditure in 
America 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 
July 12th 


Tue American fiscal year closed on June 30th. The table 
following is a condensed summary of revenue and 


expenditure. 
REVENUE ($000,000) 
1939-1940 1940-1941 
NS EEE EEE 2,125 3,470 
Miscellaneous internal revenue. 2,545 2,967 
ee Ee eee 349 392 
4,819 6,829 
Di SORES ....- saecrsancess 1,106 1,439 
5,925 8,268 
Deduct insurance trust funds. . 538 661 
5,387 7,607 


The item listed above as other receipts is mostly social 
security taxes in 1940, and in 1941 social security taxes and 
a windfall return of funds from Government agencies. 


EXPENDITURE ($000,000) 


1939-1940 1940-1941 
I. General expenditures .... 7,177 6,564 
II. National Defence........ 1,559 6,048 
III. Revolving funds ........ 54 (returns) — 136 
EV. “Semet OIE... wk ne 208 234 
id tKKS wa SSH 8,998 12,710 
arr 3,611 5,103 


The general expenditure includes the following major 
items : — 


1939-1940 1940-1941 
III 660 neinna s <0 war 810 811 
Agricultural Adjustment...... 1,020 968 
Interest on public debt ...... 1,041 1,111 
Works Progress Administration 1,477 1,285 
. 4,348 4,175 


These items include only about two-thirds of the general 
expenditures. Such agencies as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the Youth Administration add another half- 
billion, Social Security about as much, and the Veterans’ 
Administration rather more. The other elements are mostly 
either under the general category of farm aid or public 
works. 

National Defence Expenditures ($000,000) 


1939-1940 1940-1941 
War Department ............ 667 3,635 
Navy Department ........... 892 2,217 
EE Ee - 196 
1,559 6,048 


Among the “other items” is one listed as Defence Aid 
(Lend-Lease) at $21 millions. The met increase in the 
National Defence item for 1941 over 1940 is given as $4,489 
millions. Since total expenditures were $3,712 millions 
greater, it appears that one way and another almost $800 
millions was saved elsewhere. Of this, the largest element 
was the recapture of $300 millions from the Federal 
agencies and Stoo millions from the Federal Land Banks ; 
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the bulk of the remainder came from savings on relief, 
especially WPA and PWA. 

The general outline for the fiscal year 1941-42 is estimated 
as follows :— 


( $000,000) 

1940-1941 1941-1942 

(actual) (estimated) 
NED shi SS Su. eerie scat 6,050 15,500 
CN EOP EE COTE 6,650 6,800 
ME ited dN ais 12,700 22,300 
DN ie aie oa ws a a aes 7,600 12,500 
Ss She ss Coe ae sews 5,100 9,800 
eet at your end ............ 48,500 57,500 


Such figures for the current fiscal year must be taken as 
being indicative rather than definitive. 

The steady step-up of defence costs is shown in round 
numbers as follows :— 


($000,000) 
July, 1940 ..... 175 Jan., 1941 ..... 570 
eee 8s ake es 200 WN ie Nu as 590 
Fes sales 220 eat 740 
Rts: Wig Saas 290 ee 5) anes 760 
Br Gegen vasa 380 ae 840 
MR nso bisaran 9 470 PS sys, 2 wkd 825 


At the present. time armament expenditures are running 
at about $1,000 millions a month, and are expected to reach 
double that figure during the current fiscal year. 

The deficit is not identical with the increase in the public 
debt. The net deficit for 1941 was $5,100 millions. The 
gross public debt on June 20, 1940, was $43,000 millions ; 
on June 20, 1941, $49,000 millions, or about $1,000 millions 
greater—mostly reflected in an increase in the General Fund 
Balance. 

Full figures of the increase in the debt are not yet avail- 
able, but very roughly. one can say that the debt in the 
hands of the public rose about $4,000 millions, of which 
something more than one-quarter was taken by individuals 
in U.S. savings bonds and about three-quarters by institu- 
tions. The Reporting Member Banks showed an increase of 
$2,000 millions ; the balance mostly has gone to other banks 
and to insurance companies. The differential would be 
accounted for by Government agencies, trust funds and the 
like. Broadly, about half of the actual deficit was met out of 
individual savings, whether by direct or indirect invest- 
ment, and the other half by the credit mechanism. 


Greater Bulgaria 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 
July 12th 


A map of “Greater Bulgaria,” distributed throughout the 
country and recently reproduced in the German Press, 
shows the frontiers of Bulgaria as including Greek terri- 
tory as far down as Mount Olympus, extending into 
Albania, and including most of Central Serbia almost up 
to Belgrade. In actual fact, Bulgaria is not satisfied with 
the territories of Thrace, Macedonia and Moravia and the 
access to the Aigean Sea allotted to her after the dis- 
memberment of Greece and Jugoslavia. Her claims to more 
of these two countries are, however, opposed to Italian 
aspirations in this sphere. The Bulgarians are particularly 
anxious to obtain Salonika and are disappointed that 
Italian troops there are replacing their own. Actually, 
Germany apparently intends to make Salonika a German 
free port on the Aigean. The Bulgarians also fear that the 
Jugoslav Moslems in the Pripep, Bitolj and Ohrid districts, 
now occupied by them, will be incorporated in Albania. 
Germany, to appease the conflicting appetites of the various 
claimants, has emphasised that the military occupation of 
certain zones in the Balkans, and even the installation of 
civil administrators, do not yet indicate the final solution. 
It is, however, stressed that Bulgaria will in future be the 
largest and most influential Balkan State, “thanks to the 
ability and maturity of the Bulgarian people and the close 
friendship with Germany.” The Bulgarian Press, in its turn, 
stresses that the fate of Bulgaria has never before been linked 
up so closely and inseparably with the German Reich. 

A number of people have been arrested for spreading 
subversive propaganda against the Bulgarian army and 
Officers upon instructions from the U.S.S.R. It is, in fact, 
in the army that pro-German tendencies have always been 
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particularly ‘strong, whereas the man in the street is pro- 
Russian, pro-Russian sympathies being perhaps more pro- 
nounced in Bulgaria than in any other Balkan State. It will 
be remembered that it was Bulgaria with whom the Soviet 
concluded, only last year, the first comprehensive trade 
agreement, as an indication of MRussia’s opposition to 
Germany’s advance in the Balkans. 

Meanwhile, Germany has lost no time in establishing 
closer economic relations with Bulgaria. As far back as 
1938-39, 63.4 per cent of Bulgaria’s total exports already 
went to Greater Germany, while 57.8 per cent of Bulgaria’s 
imports came from the Reich, Austria, Bohemia and 
Moravia. An agreement has now been reached between 
German and Bulgarian industrialists, aiming at co-opera- 
tion with various Bulgarian industries. The authorities 
have been advised to reduce their duties for goods imported 
from the Reich. The extent to which manufacturing within 
Bulgaria can be promoted will be investigated. This is 
obviously part of the programme of industrial decentralisa- 
tion by the Reich. Chemical industries and Bulgarian man- 
ganese and lignite deposits especially are to be investigated 
with a view to effective development. The realisation of 
these plans will, however, take time. Since the incorpora- 
tion of the new territories the transport shortage has, more- 
over, become marked in Bulgaria. 

Above all, Germany is endeavouring to increase the 
production in Bulgaria of those agricultural products which 
she needs—soya beans, flax, cotton and tobacco. The area 
under cotton cultivation has, since the annexation of Greek 
and Jugoslav territory, increased from 47,000 hectares to 
70,000 hectares. According to German plans, Bulgaria is 
to become the greatest cotton producer in Europe. She has 
also become the greatest tobacco producer. Whereas Greece 
produced before the war an average of §5,000 tons 
annually, Bulgaria’s tobacco harvest amounted to only 
44,000 tons. It increased last year to 50,000 tons, and will 
probably yield a total of some 65,000 tons this year. 


Land Hunger 


There are, however, considerable difficulties owing to 
the structure of Bulgarian agriculture, which neither German 
assistance nor the acquisition of new territories is able to 
solve immediately. More than half of all Bulgarian farms 
are under 3.5 hectares, and to increase them to only 5 
hectares, as is envisaged, requires some 2 million hectares 
of new agricultural land. The incorporation of Greek and 
Jugoslav territories may have appeased this land hunger, 
but it cannot possibly satisfy it. A four-year plan, put into 
operation early this year, aims at improving this situation, 
but, an amount of 20,000 to 25,000 million leva, or twice 
the amount of this year’s total budget, would be required 
to realise this programme of agricultural intensification, in 
which the Germans take a special interest. These problems 
constitute, incidentally, a permanent danger from the poli- 
tical point of view. The large village proletariat has been 
and continues to be a source of social tension and unrest. 
According to a census taken by the Sofia Institute for 
Economic Research some time ago, one third of the agricul- 
tural labour is not employed at all. 

Bulgaria’s needs for technical equipment, and particularly 
for agricultural machinery, have greatly increased since the 
recent annexations. The country is reported to require 
some 600,000 ploughs, 370,000 harrows and hundreds of 
thousands of other agricultural implements to intensify her 
agricultural production. Whether and when Germany will 
be able to supply such quantities under present circum- 
stances is very uncertain, and it is feared that the clearing 
system will once again benefit Germany, as the value of 
Bulgaria’s exports to Germany will soon exceed those of 
imports from Germany. German Press comments, however. 
endeavour to console the Bulgarians with the argument 
that “it is the human ties and not goods or capital that 
bind these two nations together.” 
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IFE assurance differs from other forms of insurance in 
two material respects. First, a life insurance contract 
carries with it, not a conditional, but an unavoidable, obliga- 
tion to meet a claim; only the time of payment is left to 
chance. A life office must, therefore, accumulate funds 
which, by comparison with the funds required in other 
branches of insurance, are much bigger in relation to the 
volume of business transacted. Secondly, while the duration 
of a life policy normally extends over a period of years, other 
insurance contracts are usually on a year-to-year basis. 
A life policy may be for as long a term as an individual 
life, during which the whole foundation on which the 
premium structure was built—rate of interest, rate of 
mortality, cost of conducting business—may not only 
change, but undergo a whole series of changes. Provided 
the policyholder is able to maintain his premium payments, 
or there is sufficient margin in the surrender value to cover 
these obligations, the life office is bound to the contract. 
By contrast, if, in other branches of insurance, the under- 
writer finds cause to modify his original judgment of the 
risk, he can, with reasonable notice, increase the premium, 
restrict the scope of the cover, or even cancel the policy. 
The special problems of the life offices arise from these 
characteristics. The accumulated reserves, held against 
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Lite Assurance in War 


future liabilities, must be invested, and capital values must 
be maintained, so that there is no deficiency to be made 
good when liabilities have to be met. Each office must 
choose between a “safety first” investment policy, with 
the risk of depreciation at a minimum but a low return, 
and a more adventurous course designed to offset any 
capital losses by a high rate of interest. Between these two 
extremes there is an infinite variety of gradations of policy, 
British life offices, very wisely, have preferred safety to 
adventure, and they are now reaping the fruits of their care 
and caution. Moreover, the serious fall in the value of invest- 
ments which was a feature of the last war has this time been 
avoided by strict Government control of the capital market. 
In view of the dislocation of trade and the destruction of 
property, life offices could not escape some measure of 
depreciation in their assets. But too much significance need 
not be attached to the test of market values, for actuaries 
know broadly the limits within which they may be called 
upon to realise investments in any one year, and a high 
degree of marketability for the bulk of the portfolio is not 
essential. In support of this contention, it may be men- 
tioned that property investments are recognised as quite 
suitable for a proportion of life offices’ assets, although con- 
centrated interests in large blocks of flats or offices in the 
centres of cities are clearly in a less desirable category than 
first mortgages on well-spread residential property. So far, 
no office appears to have suffered any serious loss; 
the United Kingdom Provident, for example, which is 
interested in real estate to the extent of some {£10 millions, 
puts the proportion of properties partly damaged or wholly 
destroyed by bombs and fires at between 2 per cent and 
3 per cent, and the Clerical, Medical and General, with 
property investments of about £7} millions, finds war 
damage to have been less than 1 per cent of book values. 

If the offices have not enjoyed complete freedom from 
anxiety in watching the status of their old investments, 
they have at least been spared the major part of the 
responsibility in deciding on the investment of new funds. 
As one chairman said in his address to the shareholders, 
the problem of new investment has “ assumed a rare sim- 
plicity,” for there has been a clear duty to lend to the 
Government, not only the greater part of premiums, but also 
the proceeds of maturities and of requisitioned foreign securi- 
ties. Consequently, the holdings in Government securities 
of the forty offices listed in the first of the three accompany- 
ing tables rose from £288 millions at the end of 1939 to 
£346 millions a year later, and the proportion of such 
securities to total assets from 20.8 per cent to 24.4 per cent. 
The increase of £58 millions in their holdings of Govern- 
ment securities is, in fact, considerably greater than the 
increase of £36 millions in their total assets. 

There remains the group of problems arising from the 
second characteristic of life assurance, namely variations in 
the three elements entering into the calculation of the 
premium. Of these the most vulnerable is probably the rate 
of interest—certainly this is providing most food for 
thought at the present time. The rate of interest earned on 
new, as distinct from past, investments is now between 2! 
per cent and 3 per cent gross, so that the net rate after 
deduction of income tax—even allowing for the concession 
limiting the rate of tax to 7s. 6d. in the £, against the 
standard rate of ros., and for the rebate for expenses— 
cannot be above 2 per cent. Compared with this figure, the 
most conservative rate for valuation purposes has been 2! 
per cent net and, in the past, business has been accepted 
which assumed that 3 per cent or more would continue to be 
earned. While, as the second table shows, the average net 
rate earned on all investments showed a further slight reduc- 
tion in 1940, it is in most cases still well above the valuation 
figure ; but unless a reversal of present trends is not long 
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TaBLE I.—Lire Assets or 40 OFricEs AND HOLDINGS 
OF BRITISH GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


December 31st, 1939 


Total 
Life 
Assets 
Mutual Offices : £000) 
Equitable vets 12,889 
Friends’ Provident & 
Century 16,861 
London Life see 29,806 
National Mutual .....) 7,465 
National Provident . 13,535 
Norwich Union ‘ 50,492 
Provident Mutual . 13,252 
Sottish Amicable 13,599 
Scottish Equitable. . 12,000 
Scottish Prov ident 25.810 
Scottish Temperance 9,041 
Scottish Widows 35,953 
Standard ..... 52,559 
United Kingdom Prov 26,968 
Total 300,230 
Proprietary Offices 
Clerical, Medical 
General . 16,689 
Equity and Law 31,973 
Scottish Life 9,384 
Sun... 47,006 
Total . 105,052 
Industrial-cum- 
Ordinary Offices 
*Britannic 34,194 
*Co-operative 34,206 
*Pearl 111,011 
Provident Association 15,208 
Prudential 346,059 
Refuge . . 72,460 
*Royal London . 46,018 
*Wesleyan & General 16,742 
Potal 675,898 
Composite Offices 
Alliance 26.985 
Atlas . 15,903 
Caledonian 8,742 
Commercial Union 28,408 
Eagle Star 17,186 
Guardian 9,396 


*Legal & General 


50,973 


Liverpool & London & 


Globe 14,096 
London & Lancashire 11,649 
London 11,038 
N. British & Mercantile 42,411 
Phoenix 19,671 
Royal 30,718 
Royal Exchange 17,233 

Total $04,409 
TorAL OF ALL THE 
ABOVE OFFICES 1,385,589 


*The figures of 
relatively small 


TABLE II 


Mutual Offices 
Equitable 
Fnends’ Prov'ut 
London Life 
National Mutual 
National Prov’nt 
Norwich Union 
Provident Mutual 
seottish Amic’ ble 
‘ottish E quit. 
Scottish Prov'nt 
ottish Widows 
Standard Life 
United Kingdom 
Provident 


Average 


Proprietary Offices 

Clerical, Medical 
& General 

Equity & Law 


oun .. 
Average 
raB._e III. 
DEATH 
Atlas 


Britannic 
business) 

Oerical, Medical 
General 

Commercial Union 

Equitable 

Suardian 

Legal & General 

London 


London & Lancash 
London & Manches 
(ordinary business 


ondon Life 


* Appre 


these ofhices 


December 3lst, 1940 


British 
Gov'ment ot 
Securities) Total 


British | °% Total 
Gov'’ment of Life 
Securities! Total Assets 

(4000) £000) 

" 286) 2-2 13,052 
1,345 8-0 17,079 
4,648 15-6 29,769 
833 | 11-2 7,459 
1,708 | 12°6 13,696 
3,912 7-7 52,639 
2,414 18:2 13,699 | 
2,701 19-9 13,705 
1,260 10°5 12,084 
8,319 32-2 25,866 
698 7:7 9,147 
7,807 21-7 56,435 
6,313 19-4 34,362 | 
3,041 | 11-3 27,399 
45,285 15-1 306,391 
405 2-4 16,866 
2,590 7°5 28,826 
1,357 | 14-5 9,502 
11,653 | 24:8 48,947 


int 


15,805 15-0 104,141 


6,498 19-0 35,765 
2,148 6°3 37,725 
33,058 29-8 114,719 
594 3-9 15,435 
81,320 | 23-5 356,346 
26,449 | 36°5 74,606 
8,701 18-9 48,679 
3,038 18-1 17,212 
161,806 23-9 700,487 
4,694 17-4 26,822 
790 5-0 16,055 
2,070 23:7 8,757 
7,698 27:1 29,280 
4,457 25-9 17,364 
411 4-4 9,492 
8,113 15-9 54,593 
3,265 | 23:2 13,913 
2,381 20-4 11,677 
1,727 15-6 11,230 
12,636 29-8 42,867 
4,128 21-0 20,140 
10,357 33-7 30,887 
2,255 13-1 17,678 
64,982 21:3 310,755 


287,878 20-8 1,421,774 


lude the non-life assets, 


whi 


(£000) 
986 7-6 
1,666 9-7 
5,199 | 17°5 
1,221 | 16-4 
2,241 | 16-4 
5,978 | 11-4 
2,926 | 21-4 
3,133 | 22-9 
1,699 14-1 
8,331 | 32:2 
872 9°5 
8,877 | 24°4 
8,048 | 23-4 
3,736 | 13°6 
54,913 | 17-9 
1818 10°8 
4,133 14°3 
1,848 19°4 
13,481 | 27-5 


] 


a 


21,280 | 20 


8,377 | 23-4 
5,092 | 13°5 
39,625 | 34°5 

849 5-5 
98,097 | 27°5 
30,193 | 40-5 


~ 


11,058 | 22 
3,551 | 20°6 


96,842 | 28-1 
5,019 | 18-7 
1,418 8-8 
2,433 | 27°8 
8,538 | 29-2 
4,973 | 28°6 

424 4-5 

11,697 21-4 
3,150 | 22°6 
2,345 | 20-1 
2,160 19-2 
13,682 | 31-9 
4,724 23-5 
10,222 | 33:1 
2,618 | 14°8 


73,403 | 23°6 


346,438 | 24-4 


n 


are, howeve 


Net Rates oF INTEREST EARNED PER {100 
on Lire Funps oF 30 OFFICEs. 
1939 1940 Industria m-Ovdinary 
s. dl fs Offices 1939 1940 
: (Ordinary business) £ s. a eS 
316 3 315 1 | Britannic . 315 4 bak. 3 
$11 § 3 4 1 Provident Asso oe 219 4 
310 li a... Prudential 517 8 >. ¢@ 
Sas 8 $15 2 Refuge ‘ma 6F mo ee 
315 0 $i) § 
318 1 310 4 Average 313 2 5 6 6 
$15 2 315 4 
313 1 310 7 Composite Office 
5a Ss 3 611 Alliance Bee 2 1411 
310 0 3 49 Atlas $16 3 313 0 
315 7 Sap & Caledonia 528 ¢8s a; og 
41l 6 4 8 4 Commercial Un 3a Ss oe 3 § 
Guardian 310 7 3 610 
314 2 $42 §& Legal & General Te $19 2 
Liverpool & 
315 4 $i1 9 London & Globe 3 8 O $3 5 64 
London 511 8 . & 9 
London & Lanes be Sg 3 5 4 
Phoenix : 5 > 10 
313 6 5 910 
$16 3 4 4 0 Average 511 4 > im 5 
513 90 > es 8 
Average of 30 
514 3 514 5 Offices $13 7 bo 9 


Wark DEATH CLAIMS iN RELATION 


ro NORMAI 
22, OFFICES 


LAIMS. EXPERIENCE IN 1940 o7 
Normal War 
Death Death 
Claims Claims 
i000) (2000 
332 24 National Mutual 
ry \ational Provident 
236 32 Norwich Unior 
& Pearl (ordinary bus 
464* }20* ess) 
643 50 Phoenix 
451 46 Royal.... 
259 32 Scottish Amicable 
1,095 162 Scottish Equitable 
re 260 32 Scottish Provident 
ire 435 13 Standard Life. 
ter Sun ... 
> 335 20 
oo 122 l otal of above offices 
ximate. 10-7°,, of norn 


Normal War 


Death Death 
Claims Clain 
4000) (£000 
198 14 
370* 60* 
1.065* 100* 
908* o* 
694* 70* 
838 59 
380 46 
331 23 
939 &3 
643 50 
1,320* 200* 


13,106 1,408 


] de: 


th claims 
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delayed the point cannot be far distant at which an actual 
loss, as distinct from a diminished profit, will become 
manifest under this head. 

Mortality, the next important factor in the equation, 
affects the situation in marked degree because, for policies 
issued before the outbreak of hostilities, the offices based 
their premiums on tables which made no allowance 
for the war risk, yet did not exclude this hazard from the 
policy cover ; certain industrial policies are the exception, 
but even here claims are* being met as if the exclusion did 
not appear. Some of the chairmen, in their annual reviews, 
gave inférmation concerning the cost of this concession ; 
the figures quoted in the third ‘table show that, for the 
offices in question, the cost of war deaths amounted to 
£1,408,000, against normal death payments of £13,106,000. 
How much of this is “strain”—the excess of claims 
met over reserves carried—cannot be estimated, but 
the proportion may well be high, since the young lives, on 
which the reserves carried are small, will. be chiefly 
affected; one office mentions that the “ strain” arising from 
war deaths costing £40,000 is £30,000—a high ratio. A 
remarkable feature is that most offices were able to declare 
that, notwithstanding war deaths, mortality has been within 
expectation ; it seems, therefore, that, as with the interest 
rate, it has in general been a question of diminished profit 
rather than actual loss, although it would be rash to assume 
that this will continue. In the realm of expenses a down- 
ward tendency, mainly attributable to reduced new busi- 
ness, has been the rule during the past two years, but this 
may well be reversed if the present upward movement in 
prices is not arrested. 

In view of the uncertainty of these factors, the stress 
commonly laid on new business figures seems misplaced. 
With all the elements in the premium calculation in a state 
of flux, life offices might have been disposed to adopt a 
wait-and-see attitude pending the clarification of the situa- 
tion. In fact, such falling away in new business as has been 
experienced—for ordinary life business, 20 per cent in 1939 
and a further 32 per cent in 1940—is due almost entirely 
to influences beyond the control of the offices. Contenting 
themselves with increasing premiums—but certainly not to 
the extent justified by the present return on new invest- 
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ments—and excluding the war risk, except against additiongj 
premium, a policy subsequently abandoned by some offices, 
new business has been freely accepted; moreover, jn 
recent months, efforts have been made to attract a share 
of “patriotic” saving accruing from Lord Kindersley’s 
campaign by offering endowment policies, for a term of 
fourteen or fifteen years, under which the sum insured js 
payable in savings bonds in lieu of cash. Some of the jn. 
fluences mainly responsible for the fall in new business 
have been the reduction in sales staffs, absorption of 
potential clientéle into the armed forces, financial stringency 
resulting from increased taxation ; it may be remarked 
in parenthesis that the recession has been considerably less 
marked in the case of the industrial offices than the 
ordinary offices, an indication of an improvement in the 
position of the working-classes. 

If it were asked how it is that life assurance finds itself 
able to go full steam ahead in conditions of such poor 
visibility, the answer must lie in the immense strength of 
the offices’ resources and in the confidence engendered 
during a long history by successful negotiations of many 
similar patches of bad weather. But as an important con- 
tributory factor must be cited the profit-sharing system, a 
system singularly well adapted to a business in which con- 
tracts are made for long periods of years, while the under- 
lying condigions are subject to fundamental and far-reaching 
changes. Without this system actuaries would need to be 
far more cautious in their forecasts of future trends. It has 
served the public well, for during the twenty years of peace 
between this war and the last, handsome bonuses were paid 
on participating contracts, the share of the profits taken by 
shareholders being relatively modest. Now the “ shock- 
absorber ” function of the bonus system has come into play 
and participating policyholders are passing through a lean 
period. This is as it should be; in those offices, however, 
where the participating and non-participating funds are 
merged, and in consequence with-profit policyholders are 
not only affected by lower profits in their own group but 
must also absorb a share of any losses on without-profits 
contracts, these equity holders are entitled to ask that 
their interests are considered in framing the attitude 
towards new non-participating insurances. 
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Efficiency in Production 


HILE the recent debates on production in the House 
W of Commons have left an impression of solid 
and, indeed, striking achievement, they did not remove the 
feeling that the war effort on the home front is still not 
entirely commensurate with the country’s resources or with 
the dangers which have still to be confronted. The Prime 
Minister’s account of the increase in war output since the 
collapse of France was impressive ; but it did not prove, 
or even claim, that it was the best that could have been 
achieved in the circumstances. The critics, on the other 
hand, have tended to confuse the issue. It is impossible, with 
the scant evidence at the disposal of the public, to measure 
the extent of any deficiency that there may be in the rate 
of total output, or, which would be more significant, in the 
quality of the individual implements of war and the pro- 
portions in which the different weapons are being produced. 
This is terra incognita. 

Nevertheless, it is possible, on the basis of known facts, 
to apply three general tests. First, it may be asked whether 
Great Britain has yet engaged in war production all the 
resources at its disposal, that is, all except the resources that 
are essential for the provision of the bare needs of the com- 
munity. The answer to this question is hardly in dispute. 
Nobody would suggest that all the able-bodied men and 
women of Great Britain are at war stations ; nobody would 
claim that the use of materials for civilian purposes has been 
cut to the bone, that all waste has been eliminated or that 
there is no further plant and machinery that can be turned 
over to war purposes. These may be counsels of perfection. 
But so long as these points can be made, there can be no 
doubt that war output has not yet reached its maximum, and 
there can be no grounds for any restraint upon constructive 
criticism. 

Secondly, it may be asked, since there is still this 
margin of untapped resources, whether the rate of their 
transfer to war production is as rapid as it could be made. 
Compared with the first two years of the last war, the rate 
of the transfer of men, materials, plant and machinery to 
the production of the goods of war has certainly been 
speedier this time. It is perhaps worth while to quote the 
conclusions of a recent comparison of the German and 
British war efforts made on behalf of the Royal Institute of 
Intenational Affairs : — 

Germany had already attained by 1933-34 the degree of 
conversion to a war basis which this country had achieved 
by 1938. By 1938, Germany had reduced civilian consump- 
tion to the level relative to national income which was not 
attained here until the third quarter of 1940, but, by using 
up our foreign assets and our domestic stocks of materials, 
we managed by then to give the Government control of 
goods and services to a higher value (relative to our national 
income) than had been possible in Germany in 1939. In 
the last quarter of 1940, again largely by virtue of disinvest- 
ment at home and abroad, the Government secured probably 
as much, in proportion to the national income, as did the 
German Government at the same time. The proportion which 
Government purchases of goods and services formed of our 
national income increased as much between the first and last 
quarters of 1940—i.e., in about nine months—as did the 
corresponding proportion for Germany in the two years 
1938-40. In view of this far greater rate of mobilisation of 
resources, it is perhaps not surprising that the mobilisation 
in our case had to be carried out largely by selling existing 
foreign assets and using existing stocks of commodities rather 
than by the faf more difficult but ultimately necessary method 
of adapting the whole machinery of production. 

There is of course no finality about this sort of com- 
parison, which is based upon a number of factors which are 
extraordinarily hard to measure. But, in all probability, it is 
true that the rate of economic mobilisation at least since 
Dunkirk has been very high. The point is that the “ far 
more difficult, but ultimately necessary” task of “ adapting 

whole machinery of production ” is now at hand. 

As Mr Churchill pointed out in the House of Commons 
July 29th, the Ministry of Supply has one-third more 
people working in its factories than during the Dunkirk 
Period and its output has risen by an equal proportion. But it 
none the less true that the actual, physical change-over 
of the apparatus of production from peace to war work is 

not as rapid as it will have to be. For example, it is 
Drobable that the training of labour for war work has been 
far too slow in relation to the actual or prospective increase 
i the supply of plant and machinery and to the actual or 
Prospective supply of raw materials. It is true that it has 
necessary to wait for the building of new factories for 


the employment of fresh labour in them ; and the supply of 
imported materials has not been unlimited, easy or 
really uniform. But there has been—and still is—a 
shortage of labour for particular tasks, a deficiency which 
might at least have been minimised by greater foresight and 
more planning ahead in training ; and a number of the justi- 
fiable complaints which are heard, especially in aircraft work, 
about the poor quality of their recruited labour might have 
been less justifiable if efforts had been made on a wider 
scale to prepare the new industrial army. Some factories 
might perhaps have been constructed more quickly and 
other existing factories, with their workers in situ, might 
have been turned over to war work sooner. It is certain that 
the process of concentrating the output of consumption 
goods is taking longer than was originally envisaged by Mr 
Oliver Lyttelton, and control over the movement of private 
industry was only instituted towards the end of last month. 
The committee set up to advise on the concentration of the 
distributive trades—still the largest reservoir of available 
labour—has only recently started its deliberations. The use 
of shipping space and of raw materials for civilian purposes 
has been very drastically curtailed since June, 1940, but even 
so, the rate of diversion might have been still faster. Tanker 
shipping space, for example, which might perhaps be used 
for the import of edible oils, or left to nourish the American 
war effort, is still carrying petrol to Britain for otiose uses. 

Thirdly, it may be asked whether the labour, materials 
and plant actually available for the war effort are being used 
as efficiently as possible. This test is more difficult to apply 
than the first two without full knowledge of the facts, 
full appreciation of the technical problems involved and of 
the difficulties created by air-raids, the black-out, the dilu- 
tion of labour, the dispersion of factories, the reduction of 
food supplies, and in the absence of definite and measurable 
standards of efficiency for each type of work and for each 
of the multitude of factories that have been enlisted in the 
war effort. But, at the moment, and in the light of the many 
detailed criticisms which have been given publicity, this is 
probably the most important question of all; and for the 
purposes of this brief analysis the problem of efficiency may 
be examined under two heads: the intensity of work and 
the technique of production. 

According to the text-books, the full and efficient utilisa- 
tion of machinery and labour depend on the organisation 
of production as a continuous flow. Orders must be placed 
well ahead. The tooling of the factories, the intake of labour 
and raw materials and the rate of production of the compo- 
nent parts of any mechanism must be carefully planned in 
order to secure balance and efficiency in output. In times 
of peace, it may be possible for individual factories to follow 
the text-books, though even then the ups and downs of 
demand in the markets upset the industrialists’ calculations. 
In times of war, though demand is concentrated in the hands 
of a single buyer, the Government, it is often impossible to 
place standard orders for long periods ahead, to secure an 
adequate and suitable supply of labour or to ensure the 
regular delivery of raw materials. During the early months 
of the war, when the Government rapidly became industry’s 
chief customer and when the much-enlarged staffs of the 
purchasing departments still had to gain experience in deal- 
ing with a multitude of contractors, the efficiency of produc- 
tion inevitably declined by peace-time standards. 

A good deal of headway has been made since then and the 
collaboration between Whitehall and industry is gradually 
improving. Yet, many experienced industrialists still claim 
that production is often thrown out of gear and held up by 
faulty ordering. In particular, the lack of continuity of orders 
is frequently cited as the main cause of loss of output by 
individual concerns. In some cases, this lack of continuity 
can be explained by changes in technique or policy, or even 
by indecision about the precise types wanted on the part 
of the fighting Services. But in a number of instances it still] 
appears to be due simply to the lack of appreciation of the 
processes of production by the Supply Departments. The 
difficulty of supplying individual concerns with the kind and 
size of orders which will enable them to employ continu- 
ously all their labour and machinery is another problem of 
the same order; and its consequence is idle plant and 
labour. The solution for idle plant, which is being worked 
out, is the “capacity exchange,” a clearing house which is 
designed to enable individual manufacturers who have 
machinery to spare for given periods to let them out, often 
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on the spot, to others who may be in need of them. What 
can be done in this respect has been demonstrated by the 
London and South-Eastern Area Board which has set up Io 
exchanges dealing with something like 15,000 firms owning 
machinery in its area. The solution for idle labour is bound 
up with this development. Lack of continuity in orders, by 
causing temporary stoppages of machinery, also involves 
unemployment among the staffs of individual firms. And, 
in view of the general shortage of skilled and experienced 
labour, many concerns are just as reluctant to put off labour 
as they are to sell machinery for which they hope to find 
work after an interval. In any case, the Essential Work Order 
prohibits the dismissal of labour except with the permission 
of the Ministry of Labour. The augmented use of capacity 
exchanges will mitigate this problem of temporary unem- 
ployment, but it remains imperative that firms should be 
encouraged to “lend” their temporarily unemployed work- 
people to other concerns in the vicinity, thus increasing the 
number of “ man-hours ” worked on munition and ancillary 
contracts. 

These are organisational matters. There appears also to be 
scope for further improvement in the technique of produc- 
tion. Much has been done in the past year to adapt designs 
to the need for economy in labour, materials and machinery, 
and to standardise specifications. But concessions in design 
—the permission to modify specifications—are probably still 
not being passed on quickly enough to all the producers of 
supplies and equipment concerned. And it is certain that not 
enough has yet been done to correct the naturally uneven 
distribution of efficient managements between different un- 
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dertakings by the interchange of experts and the pooling 
of technical knowledge or to establish still closer collabora. 
tion in technical matters between workpeople and map. 
agements. For example, it frequently happens tha 
an efficiently managed concern discovers a new method 
of producing a mechanism which saves labour, materials—_ 
and machinery. In present conditions, the knowledge, unfoy. 
tunately, is not always passed on to concerns produci 
the same type of equipment. A solution to this problem has 
been found in the adoption of a system, by which the 
concerns producing a certain mechanism have formed them. 
selves into a group under a leader and readily exchange 
technical information, besides arranging for the common 
purchase of raw materials in order to avoid shortages at any 
one of the factories concerned 

Despite the difficulty of applying these tests of efficiency 
and especially the third, there is more than a presumption 
that the resources actually engaged in the war effort are not 
being utilised as efficiently as they might be. It would, per. 
haps, be surprising if they were. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable results which have been 
achieved in the face of many difficulties, production, in fact, 
is not as high as it might be. Every test reveals deficiencies 
which can be remedied: there are still additional resources 
to be tapped; these resources could be enlisted into the 
war effort with greater speed ; and the resources and know. 
ledge in use must be employed more efficiently. These are 
the “ragged edges” which must be clipped and darned 
if the endeavours and the willingness of the British people 
are to match, in results, their ability and their need, 


Finance and Banking 


Treasury Deposits Again 


The temporary tightness in the Treasury ways and 
means position reflected in last week’s resort to borrowing 
from the Bank of England has been remedied this week, 
partly by the exceptionally heavy inflow of revenue, partly 
by the resumption of Treasury deposit borrowing. Though 
there were no maturities of such deposits this week, 
£15,000,000 of fresh money was borrowed on these terms, 
£14,500,000 from the clearing and Scottish banks and the 
balance of £500,000 from an Empire central bank. Judging 
by the latest Bank return, the Treasury has found it possible 
to start repaying ways and means advances from the Bank, 
the item of Government securities showing a decrease of 
£2,655,000. At the same time, public deposits have risen 
by £6,620,000. The counterpart of these movements and of 
a further increase of £8,591,000 in the note circulation is 
in the main reflected in a reduction of £23,231,000 in 
bankers’ deposits. But since this contraction in bank cash 
started from the exceptionally high level of £132,081,000, 
it has left the credit position thoroughly comfortable. The 
banks have been keen buyers of bills this week, and there 
has been a more than adequate supply of funds to meet 
the requirements of the market. The market obtained the 
somewhat better allotment of 27 per cent at last week’s 
tender for Treasury bills, but has found no difficulty in 
disposing of the increased supply of bills thus made avail- 
able. Now that sterling area funds are being increasingly 
invested, not only in Treasury deposits but in Treasury 
bills issued through the tap, the market syndicate hopes 
that it may fare rather better at the weekly tenders than in 
recent months. 

* * * 


The Far Eastern Exchange Loopholes 


The application of the Treasury freezing order to 
Chinese assets, and in particular to those of the Shanghai 
International Settlement, has brought to a head the multitu- 
dinous problems which had hitherto prevented the conclu- 
sion of a payments agreement with China. Under the 
compulsion of this order, these problems are slowly sorting 
themselves out. Genuine Chinese interests are being safe- 
guarded by granting the greatest freedom of operation to the 
official Chungking Government accounts, and for this pur- 
pose the machinery of the old Stabilisation Fund operated 
from Hongkong is proving extremely useful. The claims of 
Shanghai as a great international commercial and financial 
centre have unfortunately had to be trodden on very roughly, 
and reports from that centre suggest that for the time being 


business is at a standstill, immobilised not merely by the 
freezing order, but also by the export ban imposed by the 
local Japanese controlled customs authorities. The free ex- 
change market in Shanghai has thus disappeared, since it was 
fed mainly on the American dollar and sterling currencies in 
which the Shanghai banks can no longer operate freely, It 
has thus required this upheaval to stop what has undoubtedly 
been the main loophole through the system of sterling 
exchange control. Ever since the institution of that control, 
and in particular since the disappearance of the free sterling 
market in New York, sterling has been quoted in Shanghai 
at an appreciable discount on the dollar rate. In recent 
months, the cross dollar rate in Shanghai has been around 
$3.60. Even if Shanghai quotations for sterling and the 
American dollar survive the freezing orders, they will be 
largely nominal, and the opportunities which the Shanghai 
market will provide for uncontrolled and undesirable ex- 
change operations will be negligible. 


* * * 


Hongkong in Sterling Area 


One of the important incidental effects of the British 
Treasury’s freezing order on Chinese assets has been to 
bring the colony of Hongkong within the sterling area. This 
does not imply that the Hongkong dollar is for the first 
time definitely linked with sterling. The link was forged in 
the closing months of 1935 with the demonetisation of silver 
in China. The admission of the Colony within the sterling 
area means that the Defence Regulations defining the control 
of the exchange market henceforth apply to the Colony with 
the full rigour with which they operate in other parts of the 
Empire. Until last week Hongkong, in common with 
Canada, remained outside the area of sterling exchange 
control, and from the point of view of that control its cut- 
rency had been treated as a foreign currency, resident hold- 
ings of which had to be sold to the Treasury. The exclusion 
of Hongkong ‘from the strictest application of the control 
scheme was largely due to the exceptional position of this 
Colony as a British outpost in the Chinese Republic (to 
which, of course, the control could not be applied), living 
almost exclusively on entrepét trade between the Chinese 
mainland and the rest of the world and tied by the closest 
financial links with the great free market of Shanghai. To 
have attempted, in these circumstances, to apply to Hong- 
kong the full severity of sterling exchange control, woul 
have been to cut the ground beneath the bulk of the 
Colony’s trade, and on the other hand would have done little 
to stop this gap in the Empire’s exchange control scheme, 
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since most of the commercial and financial activity thus 
stopped would have automatically been transferred to the 
Shanghai market. But with Shanghai brought within the 
scope of the freezing order, much of the reason for the ex- 
clusion of Hongkong from the sterling area disappeared. 
The main effect of the new order is to compel all residents 
in Hongkong to make a return of their foreign exchange 
assets to the authorities, a step which previously was incum- 
bent only on residents of British nationality. Foreign ex- 
change business has been restricted to eleven authorised 
banks which include the principal British, American, Dutch 
and Chinese institutions. 


* * 7 


Thai Credit in Japan 

The first significant indications of Thailand’s financial 
submission to Japanese pressure is afforded by the news that 
a Thai banking syndicate had granted the Japanese, through 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, a credit of 10,000,000 bahts (baht 
and tical are synonymous terms for the Thai monetary unit 
which is quoted in London at 1s. 10}d.). The baht, originally 
a full weight silver coin, was given a specific gold content 
in 1928 providing an exchange rate of 11 bahts to the pound. 
It left gold soon after sterling and has remained quoted in 
London at around a nominal parity of 1s. rod. Most of the 
trade of the country has been financed in terms of sterling, 
and the recent freezing order applied against Japan immo- 
bilised the normal machinery for the financing of trade be- 
tween Thailand and Japan. The credit is thus an immediate 
response to the freezing orders. It is no doubt being granted 
in large measure by the Thai Commercial Bank, a Govern- 
ment controlled institution which is the only domestic bank 
of any importance. The implications of the grant of this 
credit are self-evident. The Thai authorities have taken the 
initiative in circumventing the effect of the Anglo-American 
freezing orders on their trade with Japan. Moreover, they 
have set in motion operations which must tend to link the 
baht with the Japanese yen. 


* a * 


Dollar Loan Payment 


Reports from Washington announce the first disburse- 
ment of $100,000,000 on the $425,000,000 Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation loan granted to the British Govern- 
ment. This first instalment was paid against the deposit with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York of collateral con- 
sisting of securities listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
having an approximate market value of $145,000,000. The 
balance of the loan will be available to the British Treasury 
as needed to meet accruing commitments, which is expected 
to be at the rate of about $100,000,000 a month. The British 
Treasury for its part is mobilising the collateral needed for 
future instalments. It has this week made an Order specify- 
ing certain dollar securities held by residents in the United 
Kingdom which are being borrowed from the owners for 
use as part df the collateral for the RFC loan. Some 20 
securities are included. They will be released when no 
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longer required by the Treasury, which nevertheless has 
power to dispose of them as though they had been vested in 


the normal way. 
* * * 


European Assets in the United States 


The American Treasury Order freezing Continental 
European assets is apparently being operated with great 
severity. The exemptions granted to neutral States such as 
Sweden, Switzerland and Spain apply only to the assets 
of the Government and central banks concerned. Nationals 
of those countries do not benefit by the exemptions granted 
by the American Treasury and must receive specific per- 
mission for every operation involving disposal of their 
American dollar assets. The severity of the order is enhanced 
by the exceptionally wide definition which has been given 
to the term “national.” It includes any person or cor- 
porate body domiciled in or a subject of the foreign 
countries concerned. It thus includes, for example, a Swiss 
residing in the United States or an American citizen residing 
in Switzerland. The definition is widened to include any 
corporate body which is either controlled by a foreign 
country or in which a substantial part of the capital is 
owned directly or indirectly by such foreign countries. The 
net is cast further still to include any person acting directly 
or indirectly for the benefit or on behalf of any nationals 
of such foreign countries. There is consequently no trans- 
action with the slightest taint of Axis instigation that could 
not be held up under the Order. 


* * * ' 


Marine or War Risk ? 


On August sth, the Court of Appeal reversed the High 
Court’s judgment delivered by the Lord Chief Justice on 
July 4th in the case of the Yorkshire Dale Steamship Com- 
pany, Ltd., versus the Minister of War Transport, raising 
the question of whether a casualty at sea is for insurance 
purposes a war risk or an ordinary marine peril. The cir- 
cumstances of the case were reported in the issue of The 
Economist of July 12th. Briefly, a steamer, the Coxwold, 
was requisitioned by the Ministry on the terms of a charter- 
party under which the charterer took the war risk and the 
owners the marine risk, and at about 2.45 a.m. on May 17, 
1940, she stranded on the Isle of Skye when in convoy 
from Greenock to Narvik. The Court of Appeal has allowed 
the Minister’s appeal from the decision of the Lord Chief 
Justice, which affirmed the arbitrator’s award holding that 
the loss was by a war peril. Lord Justice Scott, in his 
judgment, said that although the Coxwold was engaged in 
a warlike operation, because she was carrying a war cargo 
for war purposes, yet the contents of her cargo had nothing 
to do with the unknown and unexpected set of the tide 
which drove her on to the rock; that the war character of 
the vessel’s adventure was no more than an irrelevant cir- 
cumstance ; and that there was no chain of causation, much 
less a direct link, between that character and the strand- 
ing. The judge indicated that leave to appeal to the House 
of Lords would be granted. 


Investment 


Buying for Income 


It is always difficult to distinguish between 
“emotional” and “ rational” motives in any well-marked 
Stock Exchange movement. How far the rise in ordinary 
share values during the last three or four weeks has been 
due to optimistic prognostications about the outcome of the 
war, and how far to a conscious search for a higher income 
than the 2} per cent to 3 per cent obtainable on gilt-edged 
stocks, few dealers would be prepared to say. Certainly, 
many institutional investors are finding that the factor of 
increased “ weighting” of their average rate of income by 
purchases of new gilt-edged stocks is presenting formidable 
problems whenever long-term engagements, contracted on 
a higher-interest basis, are involved. Banks are relatively 
fortunate, since the alternative to the gilt-edged rate, in 
their case, may be, say, Treasury deposit receipts giving 14 
per cent and not merely advances to customers at around 
4+ per cent. But life insurance offices, which issued policies 
in the past based on a higher net rate than anything obtain- 
able to-day, and investment trusts, with debenture and pre- 
ference shares outstanding on a 4 per cent and § per cent 





basis, cannot live on patriotism alone. Actually, for some 
time past, the gap between gilt-edged and industrial yields, 
which was unduly wide a few months ago, has been steadily 
closing. A month before the outbreak of war, the yield on 
2} per cent Consols was 3.78 per cent and that on Indus- 
trial shares (according to the Actuaries’ Index) 5.64 per 
cent, the margin thus being 1.86 per cent. On the eve of 
Hitler’s attack on Denmark and Norway, the respective 
figures were 3.37 and 5.98, the margin having thus widened 
to 2.61. Two months later, when Western Europe had 
fallen before the German onslaught, the margin was as 
much as 5.48, with the Consols’ yield fairly steady at 3.53, 
while the industrial share yield had risen to the fantastic 
average of 9.01. Even by the end of last year, the gap had 
tended to close appreciably, but at 3.21 it was well above 
anything which would have been considered even approxi- 
mately normal in peacetime, and at the end-June last it had 
narrowed only to 2.91. At the end of last month, however, 
it'was no more than 2.43, which is less than at any time 
since the war became real and earnest. The gilt-edged 
rate, throughout, has been fairly steady, with a slightly 
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downward tendency, the really mobile factor being the 
equity share rate. Recent buying has been all the more sig- 
nificant because it has taken place in a period not of rising 
but of falling dividends, whose causation was fully 
described in an article on the trend of industrial profits, 
after wartime taxation, in The Economist a fortnight ago. 
An average yield of 5.63 per cent on the mixed bag of 159 
Industrials in the Actuaries’ Index still offers a certain 
attraction to investors, but on some of the more popular 
shares the return has now been reduced to a level which is 
not always easy to justify. 


* * * 


Further Progress 


The recovery in equities went steadily forward during 
July, and the modest reverses in the fourth week failed 
to outweigh substantial net price gains on the month. No 
doubt optimistic sentiment was strengthened by the re- 
markable success of Russian resistance to the German 
advance, as well as by the conclusion of the Syrian cam- 
paign. A more potent influence was probably a growing 
impression that, industrially and commercially, the war 
effort is at last making great headway, an impression which 
has proved stronger than that created by the weight of 
criticism inside and outside Parliament against the pockets 
of inertia and incompetence which remain. As can be seen 
from the table below containing figures selected from The 
Actuaries’ Investment Index, progress has been greatest 
in those groups which have lagged behind the advance of 
recent months. Thus the improvement in the aircraft and 
iron and steel groups amounted to only 2.9 and 1.7 points. 
The index of gas share prices rose, however, by 7.7 points 
to 61.2 (December 31, 1928 = 100) and that of building 
materials by 5.1 points to 68.7. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 
emer nha 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 31, 1928— 100) Yields per cent 


Group and Number ; 
of Securities July } Jan. | June | July | July | June | July 
m i mt 29, 30, | 24 29, 


| 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 





Fixed Interest | | 

23% Consols .......... | 199-1 | 137-5 | 142-6 | 145-1| 3-46 | 3-13) 3-07 

‘ome Corptns. (4)... | 122-9 | 128-3 | 135-3 | 137-0| 3-79| 3-44 | 3-40 

Total Ind. Debs. (43)... .| 103-4 | 108-2 | 111-2 | 111-9| 4:59| 4:28 4-95 

Total Ind. Prefs. (101)..| 82-4| 90°9| 93-4\ 95-2) 5-49| 4:90) 4-80 
i Shares 

aa ee | 34°5| 47-5!) 50-1; 53-0! 17-19 11-65 | 10-96 

Building Mats. (6) ..... 40-5 | 62-3| 63-6| 68-7| 9-45| 4-54) 4-19 

I caren essences 68-7| 70-6| 74-4| 77-4| 8-74) 7-53 | 7-22 

al 5-0) 61-2| 53-5| 612| 6-64 6-53) 5.36 

1 (18 38-7) 49-2) 50-3| 52-0| 9-04) 6- 6-40 

Olt once $7) 49-6 45-5| 47-8| 9-04 4.25 4-07 

cductive (90) ...| 45:1| 54-7 | 54:7| 57-8) 8:18) 6-0: 63 

Hone Rails en: 31-0| 35-1| 35-6 | 35-3| 10-44 8-16 | 8-45 

Miscellaneous (20) ..... 45-0 | 53-5 53-6 56-6; 7-10 5-40 5-19 
TAL INDUSTRIAL 

79) cree <cecneede 2:7| 50-8 50-6| 54-9| 8-10) 6-04) 5-63 





The advance in prices of the 159 industrial equities 
raised the total industrial price index from 50.6 
to 54.9, with a consequent lowering in yield from 
6.04 to 5.63 per cent. Home Rail equities, exceptionally, 
fell from 35.6 to 35.3 on the month. The advance 
in gilt-edged issues continued steadily, but with less 
impetus than that in equities. Thus, the yield on 2} per cent 
Consols declined only from 3.13 to 3.07 per cent. In all 
sections, the contrast with price and yield levels at the close 
of July, 1940, when conditions had become adapted to the 
collapse of France, but when the Battle of Britain had yet 
to be fought, is very marked. As is to be expected, the 
movement in equities is more substantial than that in fixed 
interest securities. The yield on all industrial debentures 
declined over the past year from 4.59 to 4.25 per cent; 
on all industrial equities it declined from 8.10 to 5.63 per 
cent. Within the equity field, it is notable that, although 
the yield on aircraft shares has fallen from 17.19 to 10.96 
per cent, it still remains approximately double the yield 
on the average of industrial equities. 


+ * * 


Dollar Stock Call-up 


The latest requisition of dollar securities made on 
August 5th by Treasury Order (S.R. and O. 1941, 
No. 1139), unlike the earlier vesting orders, does not re- 
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quire the stocks to be sold outright. They are merely 
to be placed at the disposal of the Treasury to be held as 
part collateral for the $425,000,000 loan from the Recon. 
struction Finance Corporation. Owners must deliver docy. 
ments of title and the appropriate lodgment form through 
the offices of their bank or stockbroker. The list, which 
is published below, affects some 20 American securiti 
including such well-known issues as Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and Celanese Corporation of America. 

American Association 5 per cent “B” Income Deben- 

tures and $5 Capital shares. 
American Thread § per cent Cum. Preferred $5 shares, 
Celanese America’'7 per cent Cumulative Prior Preferred 


$100 shares; 7 per cent Cumulative 1st Participating 
Preferred $100 shares and Common shares n.p.v. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool $3 Cumulative Conversion Pre- 
ferred shares, n.p.v. 

Cities Service 5 per cent Conversion Gold Debentures 
1950. , 

Climax Molybdenum Common shares, n.p.v. 

Congoleum-Nairn Common shares n.p.v. 

Dividend Shares Inc. Capital Stock, 25c shares. 

W. R. Grace 8 per cent Cumulative “A” Preferred $100 
shares ; 8 per cent Non-Cumulative “B” Preferred 


$100 shares; 6 per cent Cumulative Preferred $100 
shares; Common shares n.p.v. 


Great Northern Iron Ore Props. Trustees Certificates of 
beneficial interest. 

International Paper and Power 5 per cent Cumulative 
Conversion Preferred $100 shares. 

John Morrell (Maine) Capital Stock shares, N.p.v. 


Pure Oil 5 per cent Cumulative Conversion Preferred 
shares, $100. 


Singer Manufacturing $100 Capital Stock shares. 

Standard Oil (N.J.) Capital Stock $25 shares. 

U.S. and International Securities Corporation $5 Cumula- 
tive Ist Preferred shares, n.p.v. (with warrants). 


Virginian Corporation 5 per cent Collateral Trust Serial 
Notes Series “ M,” 19§2. 


Holders will be paid the sterling equivalent of dividends 
due and must consider themselves fortunate that there 
is, for the present, every probability that control of the 
securities will be regained when they are no longer required 
to serve as collateral. It is, of course, possible that in 
case of default, or of a Treasury decision to acquire the 
securities outright for other reasons, that a requisition in 
the usual sense will take place. In that case, it is believed 


that payment will be made in sterling at the current 
market price. 


7 * * 


Country Jobbing 


The declaration this week by the Committee for 
General Purposes of the Stock Exchange, London, that the 
firm of Messrs. Cyril Nicholson, of Sheffield, is to be 
considered as a Non-Member Jobber is the inevitable out- 
come of the recent passage of Rule 92 a (i). The force of 
the rule is to enable the Committee for General Purposes 
to control business relations between members and non- 
member jobbers. Thus, the privilege of direct contact with 
the London market is to be reserved for country jobbers 
whose business is carried on in co-operation and not in 
competition with the London Stock Exchange. The ruling 
is on a par with the regulation preventing London jobbers 
from maintaining business relations with members of pro- 
vincial exchanges. In actual practice, the application of 
Rule 92 a (i) to Messrs, Cyril Nicholson, Sheffield, means 
that, from September 5th next, no member of the London 
Exchange may maintain direct telephone or teleprinter com- 
munication with that firm without authorisation of the 
Committee, authorisation which will only be afforded if 
there is an assurance that the business of the non-member 
jobber is in securities with a purely local interest. Since 
the firm in question represents the most important centre 
of non-member jobbing in the country, the application of 
Rule 92 a (i) to its activities can occasion no surprise, It 
is clear that there is no intention of attempting to prevent 
the growth of country jobbing which is competitive with 
London, but only of preventing rival institutions from 
making use of the facilities of the London Stock Exchange. 
Keen interest will attach to the manner in which Messrs. 
Cyril Nicholson meet this blow of fortune. If they can 
provide a jobbing centre independent of London so much 
the better ; but both logic and equity support the insistence 
of the Committee for General Purposes that it must be truly 
independent. 
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Company Notes 


Rolls-Royce Accounts 


The full accounts of Rolls-Royce for 1940 show total 
profits after contingencies at £503,002 against £467,763. 
Allocation to tax reserve is raised from £265,000 to £300,000 
and with no contribution to pension fund, equity earnings 
amount to £199,502 approximately the same total as in 
1939. The 20 per cent ordinary dividend is covered by a rate 
of earnings of only 17.6 per cent and consequently, as was 
forecast in a note on the preliminary statement in The 
Economist of July 26th, there is a draft on the carry forward 
which is reduced from £68,508 to £41,547. The following 
table indicates the trend of earnings and dividends over the 
past three years : — 

Years ended Dec. 31, 


1938 1939 1940 
t £ £ 
Total profit aiter con- 
tingencies............ 483,333 467,763 503,002 
Income tax ..,...... vi 140,000 265,000 300,000 
Pension funds, etc..... 33,383 $3,500 $3,500 
Ordinary stock :— : 
Earned ........ Rats 309,950 199,263 199,502 
Se oe 276,189 226,463 226,463 
SS” fy ee 29-1 17-7 176 
Sa 25 20 20 
Consol. reserve funds.... 30,000 ae oe 
Carry forward ......... 95,708 68,508 41,547 


t No allocation to pension fund against £30,000 in 1938 & 1937 


Turnover was doubled last year, though the increase was 
hardly reffected in earnings since further reductions in 
the rates of profit have been agreed with the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production. The interest in Phillips & Powis Air- 
craft has been disposed of, a development which, no doubt, 
partially explains the balance sheet decline in interests in 
associated and subsidiary companies from £814,058 to 
£628,581. Cash, debtors and stocks are all moderately higher, 
and British Government securities have been acquired to 
the sum of £698,720, shown below market price. Despite an 
increase in creditors, including taxation, from £2,431,717 to 
£3,338,026, the surplus of current assets is up from £483,908 
to £647,419. Consolidated reserve funds still stand at 
£570,000. Despite the record activity which the company is 
now enjoying, it remains doubtful whether the 20 per cent 
ordinary dividend will be able to be maintained indefinitely 
in the face of rising taxation, unless the directors are willing 
to draw upon the dividend equalisation reserve of £100,000. 
The £1 ordinary stock at 80s. offers a yield of £5 per cent. 


* * * 


Richard Thomas Preference Payment 


The welcome announcement that preference share- 
holders are to receive full payment on the 6} per cent 
preference capital—non-cumulative until after March 31, 
1943—conveys little information about the company’s profit 
position in the year to March 31, 1941. A payment on 
preference capital is already overdue, the gross require- 
ment of £202,822 having been covered by earnings of 
£529,073 in the previous year, although after various com- 
pensation requirements were met and £352,634 was 
allocated to reserve, the carry forward stood only at 
£32,100. Total profits, however, showed a marked improve- 
ment in 1939-40, increasing for Richard Thomas from 
£486,649 to £2,365,873 and for the group as a whole from 
£847,245 to £3,171,296. The increase in consolidated profits 
of £2,324,051 was accompanied by a rise in tax liability 
of £1,082,637 and, in the absence of the accounts, it remains 
impossible to hazard a guess as to whether gross profits 
last year again outstripped rising taxation. The market was 
encouraged by the news, and the price of the preference 
issue put on 2s. 9d. before the bank holiday. A rise of 3d. 
took place in the ordinary issue, which now stands 
at 3s. ro}d. for the 6s. 8d. shares, but it is clear that the 
market realises that no resumption of equity payments is 
probable in the near future. The £1 preference shares at 
16s. 3d. ex dividend offer a yield of £8 per cent. 

* * « 


Powell Duffryn Group 


The Powell Duffryn group was hard hit in the year to 
March 31, 1941, by the collapse of continental markets and, 
with an income from dividends reduced from £300,952 to 
£227,336, the main holding company, Powell Duffryn Steam 
Coal, lowered its payment on ordinary stock from 7} to 53 
Per cent. Through the adoption of 2 revised interpretation 
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of the Amalgamation Agreement of February 16, 1935, the 
holding company and its subsidiary, Welsh Associated Col- 
lieries, will now share in the first £450,000 distributable 
earnings, calculated less tax and not tax free as formerly, of 
the operating company, Powell Duffryn Associated, in the 
proportion of two-thirds and one-third, and will participate 
equally in earnings above that level. Since the new interpre- 
tation is to apply retrospectively, Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
is liable for £81,609 special compensation to Welsh Asso- 
ciated, only £40,000 of which is received back in dividend. 
Thus, equity earnings for the Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
are down from £269,103 to £117,969, representing a rate of 
4.3 against 8.1 per cent. The payment of the 5} per cent divi- 
dend requires a draft on the carry-forward which, after credit- 
ing income tax recoverable, is down from £37,019 to £5,770. 
Powell Duffryn Associated suffered a drop in profits from 
£787,950, to £576,439, but general reserve received £150,000 
as in previous years, bringing the total of the fund to £900,000. 
Total dividend distributions are equivalent to £450,000 
before tax so that the transfer of £40,000 from contingencies 
reserve for payment of a special distribution falls to be 
divided equally between Powell Duffryn Steam Coal and 
Welsh Associated. Thus, Welsh Associated is able to pay 
4 per cent on ordinary capital, the highest dividend since 
the merger, and to raise the carry forward from £2,824 to 
£5,271. It appears that, since the revival of home demand, 
the group has been hampered mainly by labour shortage, a 
difficulty which it is strongly in the national interest to over- 
come. The Powell Duffryn Associated balance sheet shows 
cash holdings approximately halved at £1,250,000, while 
investments at cost are up from £162,000 to £620,000 and 
stocks from £550,000 to £691,000. The Powell Duffryn 
Steam Coal £1 ordinary stock at 15s. 44d. yields £7 6s. 8d. 
per cent. 
* + * 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee 


Net trading profits, struck after all charges against 
profits except taxation and loan interest, fell from £304,429 
to £221;184 in the year to June 3oth last, the lowest level 
since £217,696 was earned in 1935-36. With a further 
increase in the allocation to tax reserve from £145,000 to 
£150,000, equity earnings, after meeting preference divi- 
dends, are reduced from £145,237 to £59,786. Thus, on 
the most generous interpretation before allowing, as in 
previous years, for the £40,000 required for staff bonus, 
the rate of earnings amounts only to 13.5 per cent, and 
provides narrow cover for the total dividend on ordinary 
and employees’ shares, which is maintained at 12} per 
cent, including a 2} per cent bonus. With no allocation to 
reserve against £65,000 in the previous year, and without 
providing staff bonus from current profits, the directors are 
able to increase the carry forward from £99,634 to £104,056. 


Years to June 30, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 
TIOGee DeORtT. ss s .5 5s 290,256 304,429 221,184 
Sa a 08ho wc eS ewes 95,000 145,000 150,000 
ee Ne a 2,098 2,192 1,148 
Preference Dividend ........ 14,500 12,000 10,250 
Ordinary and employees’ shares : 
ar hie tans gt 178,658 145,237 59,786 
EER Moe a rae. aaa 79,587 63,668 55,364 
MTT wr oeccvscea casas +18 +7 16-8 13 +5 
Gacy cae hwae ane 123 123 124 
eer er er 40,000 40,000 §40,000 
ROGGEVG .¢.c0i0s s. oii 60,000 65,000 aa 
Carry Gorwar@ <0... 0.605 0s 123,065 99,634 104,056 


+ After general charges, fees, depreciation, etc. 
t After allowing for employees’ rights under bonus scheme in 
1939 and 1940. 

* Including 24 per cent. cash bonus. 

§ Not provided from current profits. 

In view of the fact that, as Mr J. E. P. Stevens points 
out in his statement, the company has been hampered last 
year by limitation of supplies, price control, rationing and 
concentration of industry, the profit position is not un- 
satisfactory. It is clear that the business must retrench 
during the war and that it must be content to maintain 
capital and goodwill intact until the close of hostilities. 
The balance sheet shows a further increase in stocks from 
£1,175,000 to £1,306,000, for which rising prices and 
Purchase Tax must be partly responsible. The reserve fund 
still stands at £500,000. Cash holdings have declined from 
£664,000 to some £598,000. The {£1 ordinary shares at 
42s. 6d. ex dividend offer a yield of £5 17s. 8d. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 
Note: All dealings ‘are for cash. 


WITH continued Russian resistance and 
Far Eastern uncertainty in the _ back- 
ground, the search for adequate yields 
continues. Interest was concentrated on 
equities until Wednesday, and scarcity of 
stock led to a _ steady upward price 
movement which spread through all sec- 
tions of the market. The gilt edged 
market opened quiet, but a strong im- 
provement took place in mid-week. The 
renewed interest in gilt edged issues was 
due mainly to persistent rumours of a 
new issue of National War Bonds on less 
favourable terms than the present. 


* 


The gilt edged market was quiet be- 
fore the week-end, but absence of sellers 
resulted in prices remaining unchanged, 
except for 24 per cent Conversion which 
lost }. At the opening on Tuesday, 
Conversion 3} per cent Funding, 4 per 
cent and 2} per cent all added 4, and 
33 per cent War Loan ;s, but business 
remained slight. Indian issues were weak, 
the 24 and 3 per cent loans losing } 
and the 34 per cent down , but later 
recovered. In mid-week 34 per cent War 
Loan gained ; in brisk trading. 


x 


The fareign bond market closed strongly 
before the holiday, the main feature being 
the improvement in European issues, 
while Chilean bonds were also pro- 
minent. Week-end developments led to 
renewed weakness in Japanese issues, the 
54 per cent stock, 1930, losing 3 points 
and the 6 per cent, 1924, 2} points on 
Tuesday, while S. Manchurian and 
Siamese 4} per cent fll back a point 
each. European issues, however, con- 
tinued in demand, with Turkish 4 per 
cent and 31 per cent and Polish 4} per 
cent bonds all risirg 3 points. 


* 


The home rail market closed on a firm 
note on Friday last, with LNER senior 
issues finding support, while Southern 
preferred rose 1} and deferred j. On 
Tuesday, LMS _ ordinary repeated 
Friday’s rise of 4, GWR and Southern 
deferred ordinary both adding }, while 
“ Berwick” 4 per cent Ist preference 
rose I point. Elsewhere, Canadian Pacific 
ordinary added ;, and the preference 
issue 3. South American issues were 
rather weak before the holiday, but subse- 
quently ‘there was considerable improve- 
ment. 


* 


The feature of the week has been the 
wide range of price increases in the in- 
dustrial market. Brewery issues were 
prominent. Ind Coope added a further Is. 
on Monday, while Courage and Guinness 
gained 2s. the next day and Charrington 
1s. Iron and steel issues were strong, Swan 
and Hunter gaining 1s. 6d. before the 
week-end and Richard Thomas prefer- 
ence 2s. 9d. on the dividend announce- 
ment. William Cory was steadily in de- 
mand. Textiles improved slightly, and 
shipping shares were a good feature, 
Union Castle adding 1s. before the week- 
end and in the current week there were 
small gains tor P. & O. Defd. and Fur- 
ness Withy. Among motor issues, Morris 
and Ford rose 1s. on Friday and Leyland 
‘x. Im the current week, Raleigh Cycle 
Holdings fell back against the trend. 
Stores were a strong feature on Monday, 
with John Barkers, 1s. 9d., and Harrods, 
1s. 6d. upd among smaller increases. 
Tobacco shares also shared in the general 
improvement, following Friday’s gain of 


ie, Carreras added 4 on Tuesday, while 
in the miscellaneous section International 
Nickel, London Brick. Birmid Industries 
and Cable and Wireless were all strong. 
Hudson’s Bay added 2s. 43d. over the 
week-end. 


* 


Both before and after the holiday, the 
kaffir market was strong and enjoyed 
Cape support, Blyvoors being prominent 
on Tuesday with a rise of 1s. 9d., while 
gains of ,3; were general. Venterspost 
added 1s. 6d. on Friday, when Johnnies 
gained # and West Wit Areas 4. In 
the oi] market, before the week-end, Bur- 
mah, Anglo-Iranian and Lobitos rose , 
while Shell Transport improved ,';. On 
Tuesday, however, there was little busi- 
ness and prices eased. Anglo-Iranian fell 
*%, and Lobitos ;,. The rubber market 
finished quietly firm before the week-end 
and business this week remained at a low 
level, with prices mainly unchanged. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


—- Caves Security Indices. 
1941. Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1940. 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed. 
List. shares® Int.t 
July 31... 2,891 $2,525 75°4 129-8 
Aug. 1.. 3.138 12,418 75-8 129-8 
» «5Seee| 3,805 | $1,857 716 °3 129-7 
a eee 3,158 $2,530 76-5 129-7 





* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1928 = 100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1941 highest, 76-5 (Aug. 6); lowest, 66-8 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1941; highest, 130 (July 21) ; 
lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2). t Excluding “Stop Press” 
bargains. 


New York 


THE ovrospects of higher taxation and 
possible price control continued to over- 
shadow business on Wall Street both 
before and after the week-end. Through- 
out the past week, price movements have 
Been narrow and trading generally slack 
with a tendency for fractional losses to 
predominate. In mid-week caution was 
still the dominant market sentiment and 
prices fell back moderately under the 
leadership of rail and aircraft issues. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1941 | 

July July | July 

Low High 16, 23, 30, 

Apr. Jan. 1941 1941 | 1941 
30 15 


347 Industrials ... 83-6 |b96-0 | 93-4 ; 95-0 | 94-9 


32 Rails ........ d25-4 \a28-5 | 27-8 | 28-4 | 28-5 
40 Utilities...... e67-0 | 78-7 | 70-3 70-5! 70-1 
419 Stocks .! 71-9 |b82-1 | 79-0 | 80-1 | 80-1 
Av. yield®* ...... 6 -80% 16 -11% 619% 6 -11% 16-12% 
High | Low 
(c) |} (a) 


* 50 Common Stocks. (a) July 30. (b) Jan. 8. 
(c) Feb. 11. (d) Feb. 18. (e) May 28. 


DaliLy AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


July 24 July 25 | July 26 July 28 July 29 July 30 
| 


102-4 102-1 = 102-6 | 103+ | 103-3 | 102-8 


1941 High: 105-80, January 10. Low: 90-70 


April 30. 


Total share dealings: July 31, 850,000; 
\ug. 1, 680,000; Aug. 2, 360,000*; 
Aug. 4, 630,000; Aug. 5, 640,000; 
\ug. 6, 580,000. 


* Two-hour session. 


Close Close} Close Cloge 
July Aug.) July Aug 
1. Railroads. 29, 5, | 29, § 
1941 1941) 1941 194) 
Balt. & Ohio... 48 4j\Chrysler .. 58 57 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 27%  27g/Curt.Wr. “A”. 274 an 
Illinois Cent. .. 9} 9}\Eastman Kdk.. 14] 139) 
N.Y. Cent. . 134 13}/Gen. Elec. .... 32) 
Northern Pac. . 7k 7}/Gen. Motors .. 39} 39) 
Pennsylvania 244 24 #/Inland Steel .. 78 80} 
Southern .. 17} 17{)Int. Harvest .. 56 5% 
2. Utilities, etc. Int. Nickel 273 27 
Amer. Tel. 153% 153))Liggett Myers . 90} 87 
Amer. W'wks. 4; 44|Nat. Dairy 144 14 
Pac. Light 36 368) Nat. Distillers 223 29 
Pub. Sv. N.J. 22§ 223)Nat. Steel .... 56} 
Sth. Cal. Ed. . 232 234)/Proct. Gamble 59} 
United Gas 7} 74/Sears Roebuck. 723 10 
3. Commercial and Shell Union ... 154 15} 
Industrial, Socony Vac. 10 gj 
Amer. Metal 198 198\Std. Oil N.J 45h 43 
Am. Roll. Ml... 15} 15 |20th Cen. Fox I 1h 
Am. Smelting 45 43 |U.S.Steel .... 60} 58) 
Anaconda 29% 28}/West’hose. E].. 92 93) 
Briggs 19, 19§;Woolworth 293 23) 
Celanese of A 28% 284'Yngstn. Sheet 39% 3} 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con New 

August 9, 1941 Capital versions Money 
f i ‘ 

lo the Publis Nil Nil 

lo Shareholders Nil Nil 

By S.E. Introduction Nil Nil 

By Permission to Deal Nil Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t 3,353,428 5,353,428 
3°,, Defence Bondst (s 2,454,275 2,454,275 
24°, Nat. War Bds.* ( 4,316,467 4,316,467 
3°, Savings Bonds? (f) 7,201,603 7,201,603 
+t Week to July 29, 1941. Total sales, Nov. 22, 
1939, to July 29, 1941, £335,063,197. (s) Total sales 
to July 29, 1941, £319,972,530. (¢) Total sales to 
July 29, 1941, (263,140,449. (w) Total sales January 2, 

1941, to July 29, 1941, 4390,192,746. 
Including Excluding 
Year Conversions Conversions 
i / 

194] (New Basis 968,040,953 915,906,371 
1940 (New Basis) 1 027,097,768 674,142,635 
194] (Old Basis 964,056,177 914,652,033 
1940 (Old Basis 1,012,123,361 659,368,298 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yea Uk ex. U.K. Countries 

j { { 
41 (New Basis 912,555,525 3,280,846 70,000 
40 (New Bas 673,379,623 763,012 Nil 
41 (Old Basi 911,752,033 2,900,000 Nil 
40 (Old Basi 659,225,772 142,456 Nil 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Exclid,) 


Yea Deb Pret Ord 


4 f 
304,460 3,636,222 


°41 (New Basi 911,965,689 
40 (New Basis 658,988,417 1,355,005 13,799,213 
41 (Old Basis) 911,752,033 Nil 2,900,000 
40 (Old Basis) 658,081 596 77,500 1,209,132 
Old Basis" includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders New Basis is all new capital 
1 which permission to deal has been granted 


B. Laporte Limited.—An_ offer has 
been made for 20,350 £1 ordinary shares 
which are part of the unissued capital. 
The shares would rank pari passu with 
the existing 304,650 shares as from 
April 1, 1941. A price of 55s. 6d. per 
share has been offered, which the direc- 
tors propose to accept, subject to the 
assent of existing shareholders at a meet- 
ing on August 21st to consider the pro- 
posal. 


Shorter Comments 


Canadian Pacific Railway.—Net ¢arn- 
ings June, 1941, $4,068,000 ($2,923,000); 
aggregate gross earnings January Ist t 
June 30th, $99,840,000 ($75,385,000), 
net earnings $19,919,000 ($12,636,000). 


Electrolux Corp. of America.—Net 
profit for 3 months ended June 30th 
$460,506 ($376,136), after taxation 
$697,106 ($612,246). Net profit after tax 
for 6 months $893,422 ($897,560) equal 
to 72 cents (72c.) per common share. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Net inc. for 
2nd quarter $5,651,000 ($10,807,000); 
div, of $1.50 ($1.25) per common share 
no par value), makes year’s dividend to 
date $4.50 ($3.50). 
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Industry and Trade 


Committee on Retail Trade 


On May 13th Mr Oliver Lyttelton appointed a com- 
mittee to “ examine the present problems of retail trade in 
goods, other than food, having regard both to the imme- 
diate needs of the conduct of the war and to the position 
after the war and to report.” Owing to the many problems 
involved in the adaptation of the retail trade to war condi- 
tions, the decision to appoint a committee was probably 
sound, though the exclusion from its terms of reference of 
food shop is difficult to understand. After preliminary con- 
sideration, the committee, under the chairmanship of Mr 
Craig Henderson, K.C., reached the conclusion that there 
are four main facts which must be faced squarely : — 

(a) The reduction in the volume of new goods available 
for sale, estimated at about 50 per cent. The full effect 
of this reduction has not yet been felt owing to the 
existence of a “cushion” of accumulated stocks, now 
rapidly shrinking. 

(b) The need for keeping the price level as stable as pos- 
sible. The Goverr:ment has recently taken powers in 
the Goods and Services (Price Control) Bill to exercise 
a much more drastic control of prices. 

(c) The policy of the Government not to pay compensation 
for loss of business. 

(d) The diversion of large numbers of workers from retail 
distribution to the armed forces and to the war 
industries. 


In view of the need for securing the goodwill and colla- 
boration of traders in facing these problems, the com- 
mittee has decided, before going any further, to ascertain 
the views of trade associations and other bodies representa- 
tive of the industry, by means of a questionnaire. The 
committee holds the view that schemes designed to adapt 
the retail trade to present conditions may, “ almost of neces- 
sity, involve the withdrawal, at least temporarily, of a pro- 
portion of the existing traders” and “would have to 
include provision for compensation to those traders who 
withdraw voluntarily from business.” In view of the 
Government’s policy not to provide compensation from the 
Exchequer, the committee reached the conclusion that it 
should be possible for compensation to be paid by those 
who remain in business, “as they would, under the scheme, 
enjoy an increased share of the available commodities with- 
out increase in their overhead standing charges.” In prin- 
ciple, this solution of the problem is probably sound— 
since the alternative of Government compensation is in 
any case ruled out—but everything will depend on its 
application in practice. 


+ * . 
Waste of Lubricating Oil 


A recent statement by Mr Soubry of the Standard Oil 
Co., to the effect that Great Britain had lost about one-half of 
her ocean-going tanker tonnage emphasises the need for using 
every conceivable method for reducing the total quantity of 
gil to be shipped across the Atlantic. Hitherto the recovery of 
waste lubricating oil does not appear to have received the 
attention which it deserves. Though recent statistics are not 
available, it may be assumed that the total consumption of 
lubricating oil is somewhere in the region of 600,000 tons 
per annum. «The amount of this which may be recovered as 
waste oil is difficult to estimate, as at no time in the past 
has waste oil been efficiently collected, but about a quarter of 
the consumption might reasonably be expected to be re- 
covered if a national scheme of salvage were adopted. The 
most difficult problem is the collection of a very large num- 
ber of small consignments of waste oil. Certain of the large 
users, such as the motor transport companies and Govern- 
Ment services, already possess systems of collection, and in 
many cases are either themselves working recovery 
Plants or have made arrangements with independent con- 
tractors for the treatment of the oil. A certain quantity of 
lubricating oil is also being recovered by private contractors, 
and the amount of plant designed specifically for this purpose 
$ creasing very rapidly, so that, apart from any official 
action, increased oil recovery may be expected within the 
Next year. In contrast to petrol, lubricating oil is not con- 
sumed, but the collection of impurities within the oil, par- 
ticularly carbon, gritty matter and asphaltic matter, produced 
by the action of air on the oil, and petrol and water, result- 
ing from condensation, make the oil unsuitable for further 
Use until these impurities are removed. Provided suitable 


equipment is employed, the impurities present in waste oil 
are no more difficult to remove, and are somewhat less varied 
in character, than the impurities present in the crude oil 
from which the lubricant was originally made, by subjecting 
the oil to refinery treatment similar to that employed in the 
original refining of the crude, a finished, product is obtain- 
able which is equal in quality to new oil. From the refiners’ 
end, the proposition is simpler than that of making oil from 
crude, particularly as the quantity of good lubricating oil in 
waste oil is usually in the region of 85 per cent, whereas the 
proportion obtainable from crude oil is rarely above 30 per 
cent. The recovery equipment may be divided into two 
classes. On the one hand, there is the system specially de- 
vised for waste recovery and in which only those refining 
operations necessary for this class of work are used, and, on 
the other hand, there is the alternative method of putting 
the oil through a normal refinery designed for the manu- 
facture of lubricating oil and processing in the manner 
usually adopted for the treatment of crude oil. These pro- 
cesses may yield equally satisfactory finished products, 
whilst the former process may to some extent economise by 
omitting certain stages which are required in normal re- 
fineries. The refineries already exist and, if provided with a 
large enough quantity of oil, they can operate economically 
on account of their size. While it is impossible to give exact 
figures, it may not be impossible to save something like 
100,000 tons of shipping per annum ; some of this saving will 
be obtained from schemes already afoot, but with the assist- 
ance of an officially sponsored campaign it would be con- 
siderably increased. 


* * * 


Farm Wages 

About two months ago the representatives of the farm 
workers on the Central Agricultural Wages Board put in a 
claim for a national minimum wage of 60s a week, a rise 
of 12s on the present minimum wage. On July 23rd the 
Board decided to defer the question until November, when, 
in the opinion of the Appointed Members, the arrangements 
made as to wages and prices in 1940 will have been worked 
out in farming costs and returns. With these figures before 
them in November, they suggested that they would be able 
to decide what increase in the national minimum wage 
would be proper and possible. They agreed that some in- 
crease may be possible. Their decision, however, has met 
with strong opposition from the farm workers, and a deputa- 
tion of the National Union of Agricultural Workers and of 
the Transport and General Workers Union which met the 
Minister of Agriculture on July 30th, suggested that if wages 
were not to be increased forthwith, agricultural workers 
should be freed from the Restriction on Engagements Order. 
The Minister reminded the deputation of the reasons given 
by the Wages Board for their decision, and held out no hope 
of that decision being reversed or amended. He pointed out, 
however, that it was open to the Agricultural Wages Com- 
mittees throughout the country to raise county minimum 
rates in spite of the decision of the National Wages Board. 
The deputation was not satisfied with the Minister’s reply 
and proposes now to approach the Minister of Labour to 
remove agricultural workers from the scope of the Restric- 
tion on Engagements Order. 


* * * 


Tea Quota at 100 Per Cent 


For the second time the export quota for the season 
ending on March, 1942 has been revised. The quota, origin- 
ally fixed by the International Tea Committee at 90 per 
cent of the standard tonnages, was raised to 95 per cent 
on May 26th and to Ioo per cent on August Ist, against 92} 
per cent for the previous season. This is the first occasion 
since the inception of the international tea scheme in April, 
1933 that the quota has reached roo per cent. Although 
reports of a pending increase have been current for 
some weeks, the actual decision came as a surprise, as it 
had been semi-officially stated at the middle of July that 
no change in permissible exports was to be expected and 
that, in fact, the International Tea Committee was not even 
contemplating holding a meeting. The new decision may 
not be unconnected with Japan’s latest move in Indo-China 
and the resulting threat to the chief tea producing coun- 
tries. Tea is almost exclusively grown in Asia and the only 
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non-Asiatic production of some promise—that in East Africa 
—is still in its infancy. Theoretically, a 100 per cent quota 
should release about 845,000,000 Ibs (i.e. 808,428,000 Ibs of 
current season releases and the remainder covering unused 
export licences carried over from the last season) for export 
from the three members of the restriction scheme, 
British India, Ceylon and Dutch East Indies. Another 
32,000,000 Ibs will come from the East African associate 
members of the scheme, while outsiders’ exports should 
reach between 100,000,000 and 125,000,000 Ibs. A supply of 
not much less than 1,000,000,000 Ibs will be the highest 
total ever reached and compares with 927,000,000 Ibs in 
each of the last pre-war and first war seasons. Of this 
quantity, the British Ministry of Food has acquired a total 
of 503,000,000 Ibs under direct agreements with the British 
and Dutch producing countries. The quantity left for all 
other consuming areas, therefore, will probably not be 
much less than 500,000,000 Ibs. The countries which 
still have access to the market consumed only just over 
375,000,000 Ibs of tea in the last pre-war year. But the 
demand from a number of countries, with the United States 
and Australia ranking first, has been very heavy in anticipa- 
tion of a possible Japanese southward move and has caused 
a strong rise in tea prices on the Eastern markets. Until 
recently the International Tea Committee showed no 
inclination to meet this demand for building up stocks by 
raising the export quota far beyond the current season’s 
requirements. The latest Japanese move, however, has 
further intensified the scramble for supplies. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that market conditions in the producing countries 
will be altered by the increase in the quota. Neither the 
British Government nor British consumers, however, wil! 
be affected by this scramble, for British supplies are allocated 
before exports to other countries are released and British 
buying prices are firmly fixed on a basis arrived at on the 
average prices for 1936 to 1938, plus certain allowances for 
war time increases in production costs. 


x * * 


Tin and Rubber Markets 


For the past two years prices for tin and rubber 
have on numerous occasions shown a very strong advance 
in anticipation of a possible Japanese threat to the chief 
producing territories in the Far East. As over nine-tenths of 
the world’s rubber and some two-thirds of the world’s tin 
is produced in the Pacific danger area, these reactions 
appeared not unnatural. With its aggression in Indo-China, 
Japan has taken virtual possession of the smallest of the 
Far Eastern tin and rubber producing countries, but at the 
same time it has taken up a strategical position which can 
be regarded as a jumping board to any or all of the large 
Far Eastern rubber and tin producers. Yet, the influence 
of Japan’s southward move on tin and rubber prices has 
proved slight. In rubber, the total gain of the past fortnight 
in the London market has not exceeded jd per Ib, raising 
the price to 1s 14d, while in New York the net gain amounts 
to less than one cent, lifting the price to 22.50 cents per lb. 
In tin, advances to £261 per ton in London and to §5§ cents 
per lb in New York were the first market reaction to the 
Japanese move, but within less than a week the whole 
of this gain has been lost, and London prices are back to 
£256 tos and New York prices to §2.75 cents. 


* 


These price movements indicate clearly that both the 
rubber and tin markets are at present dominated by factors 
other than the Far Eastern question. In rubber, all imports 
into the United States and Great Britain, now the only two 
important buyers, have recently been monopolised in the 
hands of the respective Governments. These Governments 
own considerable stocks and control prices, and there is no 
longer any opportunity for speculators to make use of the 
present Far Eastern tension. The British tin market is at 
present influenced by the discontinuation of exports from 
this country, which is resulting in continuous large offerings 
by British smelters. As the operations of these smelters are 
based on Bolivian and Nigerian ore, there is no danger that 
the British supply position will be directly affected by any 
Far Eastern development, although, of course, a possible 
interruption of Far Eastern shipments might induce the 
British Government to release some tin for the United States’ 
armament programme. Actually, the threat to the Eastern tin 
industry seems less imminent than it may appear from cir- 
culating reports. In Malaya, the industry is well sheltered 
behind the Singapore defences, and even the Dutch East 
Indies’ tin industry, which is confined to the islands of Banka 
and Billiton (situated off the east coast of Sumatra), would 
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only be seriously endangered after a considerable weakenj 
of Singapore. In New York these considerations have had q 
sobering effect, but, in addition, the United States Office of 
Production Management has “ requested ” consumers not to 
purchase tin for stock until they have used up at least half 
the reserves accumulated since the middle of 1940. This 
“ request ” means a virtual ban on consumers’ buying and 
may well be a step towards the creation of an impor 
monopoly. Meanwhile preparations are being made in 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies to export tin and rubber 
by alternative routes via India or Australia if the need arises, 
while in the United States the recent restrictions on rubber 
consumption will probably be followed by a similar measure 
for tin. 


* * . 


Price of Cereals 


In order to encourage orderly marketing and storage in 
stack until next spring, the Ministry of Agriculture has 
decided to pay a storage charge on millable wheat and on 
millable and other oats, over and above maximum prices, 
The following are the prices that will rule during the new 
cereal season : — 


Millable Milling Other 
wheat oats oats 

per cwt. per cwt. per cwt. 
MEN, EGR sas 63s 
ONNOIUGE, 4, 5. s.50055 > 14/6 13/9 13/6 
October, seis eet 
November, ,, .. 14/6 14 13/9 
Decem@iber, ,. ......... 14/9 14/3 14/- 
January, 1942...... iS 15 14/6 14/3 
February, 15/3 14/9 14/6 
I 6 oe nck hn wb 8:4 15/6 15 14/9 
April, / 15/9 15 14/9 
pee | oe eke 15/9 15 14/9 
June, 15/9 15/- 14/9 
July, 15/6 14/6 14/6 


The price of non-millable wheat will be 13s per cwt 
throughout the season, but provision is being made which 
will enable wheat, which can be made millable by treatment, 
to be sold at the millable wheat price, less a reasonable 
charge for conditioning. The prices per cwt for other grains 
will be as follows throughout the season: Rye, 14s 6d; 
field beans, 14s 6d; feeding barley, 13s 6d; dredge com, 
13s 6d. Seed wheat, oats, and barley, as well as barley sold 
for malting, will remain free of price control. 


+ * * 


The Oil for Germany’s War Machine 


Germany’s campaign in Russia undoubtedly places a 
heavy strain on her none too plentiful oil resources. While 
some of the estimates of actual consumption (they range up 
to the rate of two million tons per month) must be wide of 
the mark, the quantity required must nevertheless be vefy 
considerable. An attempt has been made in the current issue 
of Petroleum Press Service to assess roughly Germany’s rate 
of consumption. On the assumption that the German army 
operating in Russia consists of 15 armoured divisions, 20 
motorised infantry divisions and 150 ordinary infantry divi- 
sions, and on the information available concerning their con- 
stitution, it is estimated that the number of tanks is approxi- 
mately 6,300, that of motor vehicles of various kinds, 72,5, 
and that of motor-cycle combinations, 3,750. The mileage 
covered per day by each vehicle can only be conjectured, but 
it has been calculated that the total consumption of these 
vehicles is at the rate of 104,000 tons per month. An addi- 
tional 74,000 tons per month is estimated to be needed by 
the lorries required to supply the fighting forces, put also at 
72,500 units. Germany’s operational strength in the air 38 
estimated to be 4,000 aircraft, equally divided between two 
engine and single-engine units, and their total fuel consump- 
tion is given as roughly 60,000 tons per month. An additional 
10,000 tons pef month is considered to be required by trans- 
port services ancillary to the Luftwaffe. On this basis, the 
monthly rate of consumption would be in the neighbourhood 
of about 250,000 tons, but if allowance is made for othe 
requirements, including those of German naval forces operat- 
ing in the Baltic, Germany’s total oi! expenditure in the 
Russian campaign is probably well over 300,000 tons péf 
month. While these estimates can only be in the nature 0 
very rough approximations, they suggest that, if account ' 
taken of the reduction in Germany’s supplies through the 
bombing of Roumanian oil fields and of Roumanian 
German refineries, it may be difficult for the Nazis to st 
the strain for any prolonged period. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
eee 





AMALGAMATED PRESS 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Limited, 
was held, on the 6th instant, in London. 

Viscount Camrose (the chairman), who presided, said that last 
year he had said that their problem was entirely one of raw 
material—namely, paper. While they had not, of course, been 
able to secure anything approaching their pre-war consumption, 
they had been able to rely on the allotted ration and were able to 
take steps to accommodate themselves to that ration. To eke out 
the supply they had had to resort to extremely stringent measures, 
such as the reduction in the size of some of their periodicals, the 
amalgamation of others, and in several cases the suspension of 
publication for the time being. In addition, they had made many 
adjustments and economies. The figures presented reflected the 
result of all those efforts, and the balance-sheet for the year revealed 
a most satisfactory state of affairs from the shareholders’ point of 
view, ‘allowing always for the critical days in which they were 
living. 

The profit and loss account showed that the profit for the year 
amounted to £593,555, or almost exactly £90,000 more than for 
the preceding period. They recommended that £100,000 should 
be added to the general reserve, bringing that fund up to 
{1,350,000 and that a dividend of 6 per cent. be declared on the 
ordinary shares. With the payment on August 23rd next of six 
months dividend on the preference shares the dividend was brought 
up to date. They sincerely hoped that they would never have to 
postpone the payment of any such dividend in future. 


ORDINARY DIVIDEND RESTORED 


It was a great pleasure to the directors to be able to recom- 
mend a distribution on the ordinary shares again. As he had 
emphasised last year, it was only the abnormal times through 
which they were then passing and the uncertainty of paper sup- 
plies that had compelled them to proceed so cautiously last year 
in respect of dividends not only on the ordinary shares, but also 
on the preference shares. They had been very painful decisions, 
particularly so as they had made sufficient profits to have acted other- 
wise. Their main care then, as indeed it must always be, was to 
conserve the assets of the company so as to be strong enough to 
face any crisis. The balance-sheet now presented showed a much 
healthier liquid position and justified them in facing the future 
with confidence 

While the profits for the year must be considered very satis- 
factory indeed, he thought it only right to say that they had not 
ben helped by any dividends from their two principal subsidiary 
interests. The Imperial Paper Mills, Limited, in which they held 
all the ordinary shares and a large proportion of the preference 
shares, had had an extremely difficult year and had not been able 
t pay a dividend on its ordinary shares. Equally, too, Kelly’s 
Directories. Limited, had been seriously affected by the war and 
had had to pass the dividends on both preference and ordinary 
shares. He could make no prophecy in regard to the former com- 
pany, as, in common with other paper-making companies, it was 
oly working to a small proportion of its normal output. With 
tegard to Kelly’s Directories, Limited, the outlook had improved 
considerably. and next year should show distinctly better results. 


RESULTS WELL MAINTAINED 

Shareholders would not expect him-on the present occasion to 
tater into any detailed statement concerning their periodicals and 
other activities. Everything about them must necessarily depend 
on the progress of the war effort. However, as far as their present 
financial year had gone—now approaching six months—the results 
achieved in 1940-41 had been well maintained. It was an extremely 
tisky thing to make any prophecy about the future, and he con- 
fined himself to saying that, subject always to the times in which 
they lived, they had reason to hope that they would do as well 
this year as last. They would have the advantage this time of the 
Profits of Weldons, Limited, which was purchased after the close 
of their last financial period. Weldons was one of the oldest- 
established fashion-publishing houses in the country and its journals 
of practical instruction were in great demand to-day 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BUKIT IJOK (SELANGOR) RUBBER 


HIGHER PROFIT 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of the Bukit Ijok 
(Selangor) Rubber Company, Limited, was held, on the Ist instant, 
at 19 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., Mr H. B. Yuille (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 

The following is the chairman’s review of the financial year ended 
December 31, 1940, circulated with the report and accounts :— 

You may remember that for nearly seven months in 1939 we 
suspended tapping, with the result that the output of rubber 
during the year only amounted to 169,545 lb. During 1940 the 
estate was in tapping throughout the whole period and we were 
able to harvest some 476,000 lb. It is this larger crop, offset to 
some extent by increased expenditure, which is mainly responsible 
for our operations showing a higher profit this year, but out of this 
heavy provision for taxation has to be made. 

You will notice that we have transferred the sum of £1,057 from 
the reserve account to a new account designated “provision for 
deferred replanting,” and I will explain briefly the reason for this 
alteration. As you may be aware, there is some shortage of labour 
in the East and also uncertainty as to the position of estate staffs in 
relation to military service. In these circumstances your directors 
have decided to hold up the replanting programme. They feel, 
nevertheless, that «t is only prudent to make some provision 
towards the cost of resuming the programme at some future date. 

The recent reports show that the estate is in a satisfactory con- 
dition, and the work taken in hand during the year in order to 
maintain your property included the manuring of almost the whole 
of the mature area. 

It will be observed from the notice convening the general meet- 
ing that it is proposed to convert the issued shares of the company - 
into stock. The reason for the change is given in the directors’ 
report, and there is no need for me to go into further details 
except to remind you that it will only be necessary for the existing 
share certificates to be sent in to the company if and when a 
member desires to transfer stock held. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting of the Pataling Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the 7th instant, in London, Mr 
H. Eric Miller (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement which 
was circulated with the report and accounts :— 

Working profits for the year were £121,856, compared with 
£58,369 in the previous year—more than double ; but the former 
figure is reduced to £65,856 by the provision which has to be 
made to cover our excess profits tax liability, estimated at £56,000 
as against £3,000 for 1939. The increased profit is due to the 
larger accountable crop, which was nearly 1,270,000 Ib. higher than 
in 1939, and sold for nearly 13d. per lb. more, while the unit 
cost was fully 3d. per Ib. less as a result of the higher output. 
The amount before us for disposal to-day is £75,428, and we 
are asking you to approve the transfer to taxation reserve of 
£12,000 needed to cover the estimated income tax liability on 
the profits earned to December last ; also the transfer to reserve 
for cultivation and replacement of £10,000, which will bring that 
reserve up to £37,182, a useful sum to have in hand to meet 
present and future rejuvenation commitments ; and the transfer 
to contingencies reserve of £5,000. You will no doubt approve 
these proposals and our recommendation to pay a final dividend 
of 74 per cent., less income tax, making with the interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. a total of 124 per cent. for the year (against 12 per 
cent. for 1939), leaving the carry forward at £25,542. 

It may interest you to know that actual results from the experi- 
mental area of Kuala Ketil largely planted with Prang Besar 
material are very satisfactory. The clonal seed areas at six years 
old yielded at the rate of 900 lb. per acre, and we are told that 
an outstanding feature of these trees is their rapid bark renewal. 

Our 1941 operations should make a good showing, but the 
incidence of excess profits tax limits your interests in the profits, 
except that you will, I am sure, share our feeling of satisfaction 
at being able to make a substantial contribution to the war effort 
on the successful issue of which all our hopes for the future 
depend. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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JASIN (MALACCA) RUBBER ESTATES, 


LIMITED 


IMPROVED PROFIT 


THE ECONOMIST 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Jasin (Malacca) 


Rubber Estates, Limited, was held, on the 5th instant, at 19 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C., Mr G. H. Champion, the chair- 


man, presiding. 


The chairman’s review of the financial year ended December 
31, 1940, which had been circulated with the report and accounts 
and was taken as read, was as follows :— 

The profit for the year shows an improvement of £4,744 on that 
of the previous year due, in the main, to a considerable increase 
in the crop produced. This, however, is more than offset by an 
increase of £5,800 in the taxation liability. 
tion was slightly higher, due to increased wages and higher prices 


of materials generally. 


The company’s floating assets are some £8,700 higher than last 
year but per contra the sum which has to be provided for taxation 
is much greater, with the result that the surplus of floating assets 
over liabilities is a little lower than the figure of a year ago. 
During the year we invested £3,000 in British Government secur- 
ties and from our holding in Middleton Plantations, Limited, 


received a dividend of 73 per cent. 


You will see that we have set aside the sum of £1,500 as 
provision for deferred replanting. Owing to a shortage of labour 
and the uncertainty in regard to the calling-up of the estate staff 
we considered it necessary to curtail our re-planting programme. 


Our cost of produc- 
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DENNISTOWN RUBBER ESTATES, 


LIMITED 


INCREASED OUTPUT 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of Dennistown Rubber 
Estates, Limited, was held, on the Sth instant, at 19 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C., Mr J. L. Milne, the chairman, presiding, 

The chairman’s review of the financial year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, which had been circulated with the report and 


accounts amd was taken as read, was as follows :— 


The profit of £32,031 for the year was practically double tha 
for 1939. This improvement, however, is offset by a large increase 
in our taxation liability. 
against £7,500 for the previous twelve months. 
rubber was 1,321,000 lb., or an increase of some 420,000 Ib. on 


We have to provide £24,000 this year, 
The output of 


the crop produced in 1939. 


The company’s floating assets are almost £13,000 higher this 
year than last, but, as we have had to provide so much for taxa. 
tion, the surplus of floating assets over liabilities is actually lower 
than the figure of a year ago. 
labour, coupled with some uncertainty about the position of the 
estate staff as regards military duty, we have considered it neces. 


Owing to a general shortage of 


sary to curtail our replanting programme. You will notice we have 


the estates. 


The latest reports show that the estate is in good order throughout. The report and 


The dividend of 10 per cent. was approved, and a resolution 
converting the shares into stock was carried. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


utilised £5,000 from the cultivation and planting reserve to start 


a general reserve account. 
We continue to receive satisfactory reports on the condition of 


accounts were unanimously adopted; a final 
dividend of 4 per cent., making 8 per cent. for the year, less tax, 


was approved ; and a resolution was passed converting the issued 


ordinary shares into stock. 





COMMODITY AND 


Tin, standard cash, closed at £256 I5s.- 
£257 a ton on Wednesday, compared with 
the previous week’s quotation of £257- 
£257 5s.aton. The three months’ price 
was £259 15s.-£260 5s. a ton compared 
with £259 §s.-£260 a ton. A note on 
page 182 of this issue discusses the posi- 
tion of tin and rubber in regard to the 
political situation in the Far East. Pepper 
prices have again weakened. On Tuesday 
white Muntok, spot, in bond, was 16d. a 
Ib., a drop of 43d. over the week, while 
Lampong dropped 3d. 10 9d. a lb. The 
raising of the tea export quota to 100 per 
cent is discussed on page I8I. 


Concentration of Industry.—The total 
number of factories which are being 
closed under the Concentration of In- 
dustry Order, as a result of voluntary 
schemes which have been agreed by the 
Board of Trade, is 534. Of these, 132 
textile factories have already stopped 
working. The President of the Board of 
Trade announced that steps were being 
taken to see that factories closed down 
did not become derelict, that storage was 
provided for the displaced machinery, 
and that older workers in the closed fac- 
tories were transferred to those still 
working. 


Tin Statistics—According to the Statis- 
tical Bulletin of the Tin Research Insti- 
tute, world production of tin in June is 
estimated at 27,700 long tons, compared 
with 22,900 tons in May. Production for 
the first six months of this’ year was 
125,700 tons compared with 105,200 tons 
for the corresponding period last year. 
Consumption in this country was—14,436 
tons for the six months’ period this year, 
as against 15,740 tons during the 
same period last year. During June con- 
sumption was 2,426 tons, compared with 
the May figure of 2,501 tons. In the 
United States during the first six months 
of 1941 deliveries were 80,372 tons com- 
pared with §0,609 tons. During June, 
1941, deliveries were 14,880 tons, a rise 
of 4,390 tons over May. World stocks of 
tin, including smelters’ stocks and carry- 
over, decreased by 1,165 tons during 
June, to 55,975 toms at the end of the 
month, a figure which compares with 
41,211 tons at the end of June, 1940. 


Cotton.—-The Controller has granted 
loom licences to nucleus weaving con- 
cerns for a further period of sixteen 
weeks and nucleus spinning companies 
have been allocated raw cotton supplies 
for 13 weeks. The authorities, however, 
are being compelled to keep a tight hold 
on the consumption of Egyptian cotton 
and Special permits have to be obtained 
from the Control before it can be used. 
So far as fresh business is concerned, 
there have been no signs of the deadlock 
being removed. Demand in al! quarters 
has exceeded supply. A _ persistent in- 
quiry has been met with in piece goods 
for. certain foreign outlets, especially in 
Argentina, Singapore, the Dominions and 
the United States, but only moderate 
sales have taken place. Rather more 
Government contracts have been offered, 
but buyers have experienced difficulty in 
securing the necessary delivery terms. 
Most spinners of yarn have only been 
prepared to sell retail lots. All orders 
now being booked must be for delivery 
within three months. 

Oils and Fats.—No change has been 
made in the existing prices (which are 
subject to a monthly review) of oils and 
fats, allocated to primary wholesalers and 
large trade users, for the four weeks end- 
ing August 30th, with the exception of 
palm oil acid oil. The price of this oil 
is still under consideration and will be 
announced later. Indian shippers havc 
advanced their linseed quotations, but 
Argentine prices are somewhat lower in 
view of the still large exportable surplus. 
Some sales of Argentine linseed have been 
made to non-European countries, but 
the surplus stands at 1,045,000 tons, 
compared with 183,000 a year ago. 
Canada is increasing ~the area under 
linseed. 

Control of Onion  Sales.—Onion 
growers who cultivate more than one 
acre of agricultural land’ are prohibited 
from selling their onions except to the 
National Vegetable Marketing Company, 
Limited, or any other person authorised 
by the Minister of Food. The Order, 
which came into force on August Ist; 
applies to all dry bulb onions of a de- 
scription suitable for drying out, but 
not to shallots or silverskins. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


Canned Meat Products.—The Canned 
Meat products (Control and Maximum 
Prices) Order has been amended to allow 
retailers a further period until September 
1st in which to dispose of home pro- 
duced stocks packed before July 7th last, 
which do not comply with the provisions 
of the Order. Various other minor 
amendments have been made to the 
original Order, details of which were 
given in The Economist of June 21st, on 
page 834. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended From Aug. 1 te 
From . . 
000 quarters) iy i july vr 
1941 194] 1940 141 
N. America........| 627 | 568 26,337| 28,369 
Argentine, Uruguay 314 194 21,709, 11,155 
Australia... ant cae +4,546, ...° 
Russia oan : 114 429 
Danube and district a ; 10,538 182 
Other countries .... an a 545 ws 
* Unobtainable t Incomplete. 
Source : The Corn Trade News 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended From Apr. 1 to 
From met . es 
000 quarters) | JY | Ley a | Se 
1941 1941 1940 | 1941 
Argentina 7 : 4,236 104 
Atlantic America ..| 60 22 815, 1 
Danube Region nen , 630) ws 
S. & E. Africa a. . +705 
Indo-China, etc... ‘on ; 91 ; 
* Not received. + Incomplete. 
Source : The Corn Trade News 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE 


INDEX 

(1935 =: 100) 

July Aug. Aug Aug. | Aug. 

31, 1, 4, 5, 6, 

1941 1941 194] | 1941 1941 
Crops . 113.3 | 113.1 Bank | 113.3} 138 
Raw materials...| 170.0 | 170.1 Holi- 170.0 | 170.0 
Complete Index. 138.8 138.7. day | 138.8 | 1387 


— 


Mar. Aug. Aug. | July July 
g g 30, 


a | . 4% 
1937* 1939 1940 | 1941 | 19 

i — —_ ad — 
linn cwacnseo 147.9| 92.2| 104.9 | 107.4 | 1134 


Raw materials... 207.3 | 122.9) 170.1 170.0 | 1703 
Complete Index... 175.1 106.4 133.6 135.1 | 138! 
a 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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CURRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


For the week ended August 2, 1941 

total ordinary revenue was 19600, | 
against ordinary expenditure of 102,007,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist | 
/1,013,030,000 against £741,354,000 for the 


year ago 


corresponding peric da 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 


(£ thousands) 
Esti 





April l April 1 | Week | Week 
Revenue mate, a lhl lat 
194] 42 to to endec endec 
b “| Aug Aug Aug. | Aug 
3, 2. << 
1940 1941 1940 1941 
~ ORDINARY 

REVENUE } 
income Tax 756.000, 61,180; 122,183) 8,268) 7,279 
Sur-tax 80,000 8,730} 9,728 660 250 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 82,000 31,750) 33,542, 1,410) 1,688 
Stamps . 14,000 5,120 3,831! 170 100 
N.C. 7,.490| 6,068 410) 483 
LP.T f 210,000 15,290! 60,064 1,550) 4,644 
Other InId. Re 1,000 170 155 ma. 
fotal InJd. Rev. 1143000 129,730) 235,571 12,478) 14,444 
ustoms 310,700 98,670) 112,984 4,972 4,704 
Excise. . 266,660 51,995) 96,912 73 25,972 
Total Customs A 

Excise. . 577,360 150,665! 209,896 545 30,676 
Motor Duties 9000 7.515 7.138 876 
PO. (Net Re 

ceipts) 3300 6.900) 4.250 2.150 400 
Crown Lands 1,100 450 430 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 2,600 1: 1,768 ' 259 
Miscell. Recpts 20,000 6,264| 20,399 1 1.540 
Total Ord. Rev.. 1786360 302,039) 479,452 20,174 48,195 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O.& Brdeastg. 99,346 26,350; 31,100 800 2.250 

Total 1885706 328.389!) 510.552 20.974 50,445 

Issues out of the 


Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti # thousands) 


Expenditure mate April 1 | April 1 Week | Week 
1941-42 to to ended | ended 
Aug Aug Aug. | Aug 
3 2 3, 2, 
194( 194] 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. and Man. of 
Nat. Debt 5,000 101,284 110,136 8,030) 7,459 
Payments to N | 
Ireland . 9,200 2,345 2,402 120) 
Other Cons, Find | 
Serv, 7,800 3,282 3,082 87 9 
Total. . 272,000 106,911 115,620 8,237) 7,468 
Supply Services. 3934957 934,134 1374435 64,586) 94,539 


Total Ord. Exp. .|4206957 1041045 1490055 72,823,102007 


Seur-BALANCING 


P.O, & Brdcastg. 800} 


| 
73,623) 104257 


99,346 26,350 31,100 2,250 


Total. . 4306303 1067395 1521155 
After increasing Exchequer balances by 


£163,853 to (3,121,674, the other operations 
lor the week (no longer shown separately) 


taised the gross National Debt by 
{53,377,625 to about £12,412 millions 
(amended). 

NET ISSUES 


(£ thousands) 


Overseas Trade Guarantees 45 
P.O. and Tele graph ” 
Anglo-Turk. Arms Agreement 1 
246 
NET RECEIPTS 

3 (£ thousands) 
Under War Dam: age Act - 1148 
rseas Trade Guarantees 152 
Under Tithe Act . 275 


1,575 


The 


STATISTICS 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 


\geregate 


issues and receipts from 


\pril 1, 1941, to August 2, 1941, are: 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp 1,490,055 ; Ord. Revenue 479,452 
Inc. in Balances 495 | Gross borr. 1,005,173 
Less 
Sinking fd 2,427 
| Net borrowing 1,002,746 
Misc. Receipts 
net) 8,352 
1,490,550 1,490,550 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury — Trea- 
Bills Advances sury Total 
Date Bank waa —— 
a = Tap — — by Debt 
= SPS | lang | Banks 
1940 | 
Aug. 3 831-0) Not available 
1941 
April 26 | 865-0) 1370-4 163-5| 8-0| 502-5) 2909-4 
May 3) 875-0 Not available 
» 10 | 885-0 a " 
» 17 | 895-0 a “ 
» 24) 905-0 “7 4 
» 31 | 905-0) 1410-4 136-0] | 498-5 2949-9 
June 7 | 915-0 Not available 
» 14] 925-0 os ws 
” 21 935-0 9° ” 
» 00 2357 -0 158-7 | 28-2 | 519-0; 3063-0 
July 5 | 955-0 Not available 
» 12) 960-0 ” ” 
» 19 | 965-0 ” ” 
» 26 | 960-0 1491-7 174-3| 12-0] 515-5| 3153-5 
Aug. 2! 960-0 Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
A . Per 
Amoun Cent 
Date of ae Allotted 
Tender Allotted at 
Offered Applied'Allotted) “ Min. 
| | Rate 
1940 | | s. d. | 
Aug. 2 | 65-0 122-1; 65:0 20 4-86 42 
1941 
April 18 | 75-0 161-8 75-0 20 2-63 30 
— 75-0 168-9 75-0 20 2:20; 2 
May 2 75-0 170-4 75-0 20 3:16; Il 
me 9 75-0 160-5 75-0 20 0-17 40 
— 75-0 154-7 75-0 20 0-18 38 
~<a 75-0 | 141-8 65-0 20 0-59) 44 
» 0 75-0 | 145-1 75-0 20 1:06; 47 
June 6 75-0 | 156-1 75:0 20 0:22) 34 
— 75:0 | 166-5 75-0 19 11-88 26 
<< a 75-0 158-5 75:0 20 0-15; 31 
- = 75-0 | 163-1 75-0 19 11-83 27 
July 4 75-0 | 153-0 75:0 20 0-69; 38 
» = 75-0 155-7 75-0 20 0:54) 36 
— 75-0 146-8 70-0 20 0-33 34 
—_ 75-0 163-6 75-0 1911-84!) 24 
Aug. 1 | 75:0. 165-2 75:0 20 0:-14/ 27 


On August Ist applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of following week were accepted as to about 
27 per cent of the amount applied for, and applications 


at higher prices in full. Applications at £99 1 


. Od. for 


bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted. in full. 
£75 millions of Treasury bills are being offered on 


August 


8th. 


For the week ending August 2nd the banks 


will be asked for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount 


of £15 n 


CERTIFICATES AND 3% 


iillions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


AND 23% 


BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week 

ended 
Jume 24......06. 
JUhy Linccccces 
9 _Gvccccscce 
a Gerewenwsee 
sy Se seeéece 
oo BOs cceccece 
| Sl Pererrrre 


Totals to date ... 


| 3% | New 3% 
N.S.C. | Defence! 2$% | Savings 
| _Bonds Bonds | Bonds 
4,087 | 3,306 | 27,050 | 5,127 
3,414 | 2,784] 17,494 | 18,028 
3,416 3,490 8,611 7,770 
4,374 2,887 | 17,078 | 14,332 
3,937 | 2,888 | 6,367 | 7,517 
3,353 2,454 | 4,316 7,202 
> | 7171 | 6,740 





335,063*| 319,973*| 397,364¢ 269881f 


* 88 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Aug. 5th amounted to a total value of £36,265,283. 
Up to July 26th, principal of Savings Certificates to 


+ 31 weeks. 


the amount of {41,072,000 had been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUGUST 6, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


. 667,023,994 


Notes Issued : 
In Cireln. . 


Govt. Debt 
Other Govt. 


11,015,100 


In Bnkg. De- Securities ... 666,679,526 
partment 13,217,581 Other Secs. 2,044,435 
. Silver Coin . 260,939 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
nne) 241,575 
680,241,575 680,241,575 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
4 / 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000) Govt. Secs. .. 156,117,838 
Rest.. : 3,390,564 Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 17 ,906,771, Discounts & 


Advances 3,607 


Other Deps Securities 
3ankers 


Other Accts. 


108,850,249 
49,395,603 


934 
19,422,658 


23,030,592 


Notes 13,217,581 
158,245,852 Gold & Silver 
Coin.... 1,730,176 
194,096,187 194,096,187 
*Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


Compared with 





Amt 
Both Dey Aug. 6, 
1941 Las Last 
Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulati 667,024 + 8,594 + 53,353 
Deposits : Publi 17,907 6,621 1,336 
Bankers 108,850 23,231 5,241 
Others 49,396 1,123 822 
Total outside liabilities 843,177 9,139 + 47,598 
Capital and rest . 17,944 20 62 
COMBINED ASSETS 
Govt. debt and securities 833,812 2,533/+- 50,322 
Discounts and advances 3,608 2,937) + 480 
Other securities... ... 21,467 3,676 3,884 
Silver coin in issue dept. 261 4 250 
Coin and gold bullion . 1,972 21 868 
KESERVES — 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department 14,948 8,573 2,484 
‘* Proportion ’’ (reserve to 
outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) 8 4% 3-7 1-1% 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
f millions) 
1940 194] 
Aug. | July July | Aug. 
7 2 30 6 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation 613-7, 652-7) 658-4) 667-0 
Notes in banking depart | 
ment .. : : 16-6} 27-6) 21-8) 13-2 
Government debt and 
securities* es 626-1) 677-5 677- 6| 677-7 
Other securities 3°3 2°3 2-2 2°0 
Silver Coin... ; 0-5 0-3 0-3 0:3 
Gold, valued at per 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
fine oz. .| 168 -00 168 -00'168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : 
Public . 19-2) 14-1; 11-3; 17-9 
Bankers’ 114-1; 124-3) 132-1) 108-9 
los 48-6) 49-3} 50-5) 49-4 
| PRS 162-7) 187-7) 193-9) 176-2 
Banking Dept. Secs 
Government is | 157-3 146-9) 158-8) 156-1 
Discount, et: 3-1 10-3) 6-5 3-6 
Mids tadnwaee .| 22-0 19-2) 23-0) 19-4 
WOE Seccus = 25-2 176-4 188-3, 179-1 
Banking depart. res 16-4 29-3) 23-5) 14-9 
“Proportion "’ ... ; 9-5 15-5} 12-1 8-4 
*Government debt is £11,015,100 ; cap tal 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from {£6W 


millions to £680 millions on Apri] 30, 1941. 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS — 




















NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of | BANK OF GREECE RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Finland appeared in “The Economist” of | . 
RN he he Sy Re Feel Million drachme Million £N.Z.’s 
? ° , 
ae die Beltem, of ae, Sees zenee, - | —-—— ——— — 
une 3 Java, of June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; | as | 
Estonia, of Oct. 26th A Mellie Iran, of Now. 23rd 3 | oo a -— — i ro June Jun 
Lithuania, of Nov. 30th; Reichsbank, of Feb. 15th; | 941 | 19. a: sanes ‘0 | 194. sertal 
Egypt, of May 10th; U.S. Federal Reporting | al 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 ae —_ | 1941 | 1941 | 1% o-_ 
we Banks, Jugoslavia, of June 72h, Inter Gold and foreign exchange.| 4,272, 17, 960] 19,411 19,099 | Gold and stg. exch........| 17-43) 24-04 24-31] ag | Nuttall’ 
° _e State sec. in for. exch. ; 123 122) 122 122 Advances to State........ 25°48) 17-77, 18-18) jg. 2 Parker's 
Australia and Sweden, of July 26th; India, | a hen md 689 6101 610 . 605 ‘weaiahiete 2°54 3-771 3-77 Wells’ V 
frmation, Canada, po Switzerland and — par OF aaee 12,226! 15.525] 14.697, 14 953 Pp ashi ey on p 
urkey, of August 2nd. Advances ........++++0+: , ,525) 14,6: 1953 | 
ie!” eee 4,084 3,927] 3,927) 3,927 LIABILITIES | Powell | 
ca LIABILITIES LL. "ae 18-33] 21-78) 21-78 a1 & Welsh A 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | Notes in circulation ...... 8,967] 16,706] 17,039 17,614 | Demand liabs.: State ....| 7°79, 8-48) 9-19 lg f 
Million 3’s Dep. and current accts.....| 12, 038) 19,979) 20,182, 20,067 Banks and others ........ 15-37) 14-24, 14-30) 19.5) § Central 
. Foreign exch. liabilities ... 452° 2, 536) 2,538} 2,191 | Reserves to sight liabs. ...'41+9%/54-0%|53 -6%/53. “4%, Eastern 
& | } 
’ | | ee - ; McDoug 
July July July | July 7 New So 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks 25, | "17, | 24, | “31, —. 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | » emmeness maemnee Trust & 
y F JAPAN SOUTH A E BANK 
. Certifs. on hand and BANK OF J Anglo-E 
ue from Treasury ..... 18,114) 20,308 20,303 20,303 e143 ’ 6 
Total reserves ........... 18,507| 20,603 20,612 20,612 Million yen Million £'s Caledon 
Total cash reserves ...... 380 283 293 293 —e a 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ...., 2,450] 2,184 2,184 2,184 | — 
Total bills and secs. . ||| 2,462} 2,196 2,197, 2,199 Pane | Mey 4 Mey | Mey | Tre | ase | ame | Dot 
Total resources .......... 2 23,806 | 8, 7, 24, oi, ae 7, 
ce 1,744] 24,036 23,862 23,806 | iicanule ssto | 1941 | 1902 | 198 Asses 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 194 Stagbro 
LiaBiuities | Gold & Bullion: Gold ....| 501-3) 99.8! 576.9 574.1 | Gold coin and bullion .. 6-66 51-44 52-88 51.y fF Sungel 
F.R. notes in ciren........ 5,223) 6,774 6,771 6,829 | Other ...| 35-7) 990°8 576-2 574-1 | Bins discounted .. 1-66 0-86, 0-54) 0-79 . 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 6,570) 5, 340 5.180 5,160 | Foreign exch. fund...... 300-0, 300-0, 300-0 300-0 Invest. and other assets ...| 25-12, 41-01] 41-65 40 +66 India G 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13. 565] 132 13,117 13,097 | Discounts & advances ....| 544-0 547-0 526-1; 535-9 ( ; L ABILITIES | | Tankers 
Govt. deposits .... ve 643] 349 954 921 | Government bonds ....... 2610 -1 3486 ‘6 3571-0 3875-0 | Notesincirculation.......| 22°76, 23-87) 23-30) 25-1 
Total deposits ........... 15,535] 15,865 15,830 15,766 Agencies’ accounts .......| 230-7; 273-0, 328-8 308-3 Deposits : Government 1°89 2-98) 3-91) 2-8 Lovell ¢ 
Total liabilities || 1!!! || 21,744| 24.036 23,862 23,806 LIABILITIES Bankers’ ... 38°29, 55-41) 54-80) 52-7 , 
Reserve ratio ........... 89 -2%|91-0% 91-2% 91-2° 1) SEs cose ens ewe 3188 -9 3557 -6 3688 -6 3962-7 | Others . 8 -42 ov 22) 8-80 8-1) Derby . 
F ™ Deposits : Government ...| 673-0 848-3, 882-7) 852-7 Reserve Ratio 52 +5% | 57 +8% |58 +1957 +79, Isa Bhe 
Banks AND TREASURY SUN sacha es 101-3, 462-7) 356-5) 444-0 ae 
RESOURCES a 
Monetary gold stock...... 20,367] 22,655 22,664 22,673 Vellikel 
Treasury & bank currency 3,020! 5,157, 3,161, 3,163 - = Tootal | 
7 2 i | NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Liasiiities rae . BANK OF PORTUGAL Edinbu 
Money in circulation...... 7,854| 9,645, 9,634) 9,697 | Million lei 
reasury cash and dep. .../ 2,872} 3,158, 3,274) 3,251 Million escudos a 
fe Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. ones 
NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA Apr. | Apr. Apr. | Apr. | S| 22, | adn | oh een 
| 17, 2, 9, 16, ASSETS 9 94 ‘ 
Million levas ASSETS 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 | Gold and gold exchange... 20,989 32,325 32,144 32,161 Santa 
| Apr. ; Feb. , Mar. | Mar Gold .... ..., 920 -6|1269-8 1269-81269-8 | Foreign exchange . ’ 4,155 3,485 3,604 3,64 Vietori: 
7, oS i 36, | 23 Balances abroad .........| 854-4/1189-8 1214 -6,1242 -2 Commercial bills ... | 18,020 24,727 24,862 24,511 Tas 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | Discounts...... -| 414-0] 342-6 343-9) 340-3 | Treasury bills issued agst. 
Gold holdings... . ...| 2,006) 2,006 2,006 2,006 | Ses me ib oees _.| 107-8) 329-4 329-4) 329-4 | losses on credits...... 4,455 4,239 4,148 4149 Week 
Balances abroad, etc. .... 2,319 2,347, 3,510 3,571 Advances on secs. .......| 4,913) 5,790 5,839 5,89 Jan. 
Discounts and advances...| 1,058 1,945) 1,907) 1,958 LIABILITIES | SL cco vekecnsas is 5,572) 3,554, 3,554 3,554 ition 
Advances to Treasury .| 3,393) 3,353! 3,353) 2,853 | Notes in circulation .. 2325 -4'2838 -3 2882 -12863-9 | Secs. and Participations 2,283) 4,438 4,436 44% 
LIABILITIES Deposits : Government ...| 457-7! 411-3 453-4) 463-4 LIABILITIES ; ! 
Notes in circulation .| 4,214 6,682 7,510 7,328 Bankers’ ; 681 -0 1338 -6 1302 -4 1362 -4 Notes in circulatio 48,657| 68,886 69,463, 70,07 
Sight liabs. and deposits...| 3,743 3,317 3,624 3,366 | Other ‘ 55-0 198-1 204-7, 200-7 Other sight liabiliti 11,199 18,536 18,181 17,716 
Cover. . . -'26 -8% 28-7% 25-4% 28-1 Foreign commitments .| 254-4 276-7 254-5, 254-2 Long-term liabilitie 6,684) 2,05] 3,884 3,584 
: —_—_ 
NEY MARKET P 
EXCHANGE RATES | GOLD AND SILVER 
The toliowing rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between The Bank of England's official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per foe 
Aug. 2nd and &th Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) ounce throughout the week. 
United States. $ (4-463) 4-025-03}; mail transfers 4 -02}-03} Canada. In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as tollows:— 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47: mail transfers 4-43-474. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) Date Cash Two Months Date Cash [wo Months Bank ¢ 
17 -30-40 Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso (11°45) | d. d. d d. Comm. 
16 -953-17-13; mail transfers 16-95j-17-15. Dutch East Indies. Florin (12-11) | July 3l...... 235 234 Pe Biviecas 234 234 Comm 
7-58-62; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail ee rr 23% 23% ~ G scccce 23% 23% 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; | Gold F 
mail transfers 4-02-04}. Manila. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-15. 7 
| 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands Biting 
Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for ( ) __ Bukit 
Clearing Offices Week Aggregate | Week Aggregate 
8 e A | January 1 to | ended January lte Centra 
Spain. P (25-224) 40-50 (Official ); 46-55 (Volunt te). Turkey. | | Dejoo | 
eseta (25-223) 40 icial rate) ; 5 oluntary rate). . | | A Aug. | Aug. | Aug. “Aus. | Aus. | Aus. (ae 
£T (110) 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. | 3. | ‘a 3. oe | 3 - . 2, Ketan 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 194 
Market Rates | Working s | | ae Ween 
. jays 6 | 6 182 | 184 | Newcastle 1,233, 1,387 42,142) 39,98 
The following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 2nd’and 8th | neeciiasiaaine 2,764 2,673 71,747| 69,813 aliediean 535 526 13,445) 13,78 Nout 
Finland. Mark (193-23) Nominal. Egypt. Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. Rupee | Bradford .. 1,996) 2,601 50,976) 68,061 Sheffield 999 970 21,029 21,40 Sephin 
(18d. per rupee) 179-184. Hongkong. 147-15id. per $. Japan. Yen (24 -58d. | Bristol -++| 2,525, 1,833 54,618) 60,062 942372 
per yen) July 25th, 133-148; July 26th-Aug. 8th, Unquoted. Singapore. $ (28d. | — rede ana ae 7 ae > as a0 Towns . . .| 50,058 38 475 eSTOTE 
eso (sellers) i: ‘rancs 76 7 eiceste =e 9} 9,2 
) oan. ee f e 6 (sellers). Belgian Congo Fran 1764 3 | J iverpool 5,432) 6,073 179388 163297 Dublin*® ae ee . Sie 
6 | Manchester 12,946] 14/718 356261/360697 South’ptont.| — 91} °130) ... | 3,003 
SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of | * July 27, 1940, and July 26, 1941 + Clearing beren May 14, 1940: 
exchange is accordingly quoted in London: Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. ee. aye eee ’ : OV 
Forward Rates WT > pyc ea — 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows :—United | 
Sun Seems S or a er. Dutch East Wane a 1 July 31, Aug. 1, | Aug. 2, | Aug. 4, | Aug. 5, | Aug.6 
ére pm.-p: pm.-pé New York on 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
Se . Cables : Cents Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
London........ ces; 4034 403} 403k | 4034 | 4034 | 403 BA. a 
MONEY RATES, LONDON Paris ... Reta 2-34 2°35 | 2-34 | 2-34 2°32 J BA. G 
Montreal, Can. $...... 88-625 | 88-625 | 88-625 | 88-750 | 89-000 | 89° MA. V 
The following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 2nd and 8th :— Tet ccs cesses .3 23°40t | 23°45 | 23-45t | 23-45t | 23-40t | 23° oo Canad 
. Shanghai, $ 5-45 5°45 [5°30 5°45) 5°45 |5°25-5°45 5° Centra 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate)...| 23-83* | 23-83* | 23-83° | 23-83* 93 -83* | 23°83 San P; 
Bills, 60 days, 129 %; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14 14k% ; 6 months, 14-14%. Brazil, Milreis ..... . 5-05 5-05 5-05 | 5:05 | 5-05 | 5 05 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 14%. Day-to-day money, | | | 
#-14%. Short Loans, 1- -14%. Bank deposit rates, 4%. Discount deposit at — nears 





call $%; at notice, #%. * Official rate 29-78 Commercial bills. § Offered, 
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ne | June 
» | 9g 

41 | 194) 
31) 24-9) 


18) 18.3 
‘17 un 


78) 21-4 
19 114) 
30) 12-5) 
1 %o|53-49, 


re | June 

21, 
1 | 194) 
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54 0-79 
65, 40-66 


30) 25-7 
91) 2-89 
80) 52-75 
80, 8-1 
94/897 +1, 
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r. | Apr. 

1, 
1 | 1941 
44 32,161 
04 3,64 
62 24,511 


48 4,149 
39 5,892 
54 3,554 
36 4,45 


63, 70,077 


81 17,716 
84 3,584 


i. per fine 
ws 
vo Months 
d, 
234 
23% 


s) 

vgregate 
\uary lt 
z. | Aug. 


2, 
0 | 191 


4 39,984 
45) 13,148 
29 21,410 


75, 842372 


3,05 
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Le 
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egegeee! 
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n 
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August 9, 1941 


Company 


Breweries, &c. 

Gartsides (Brookside) Brewery 
Groves (John) .. ; 
Nuttall’s Breweries 
Parker’s Burslem Brewery 
Wells’ Watford Brewery 

Coa!, ron and Stee! 
Powell Duffryn Steam Coal 
Welsh Assoc iated Collieries 

Financial, Land, &c. 
Central Commercial Properties 


Eastern International Rubber Trust. . 


McDougall’s Trust ...... Jeseveseees 
New South Wales Land, &c. 
South American Assets . 


Trust & Mortgage of Iowa..... 


i 
Anglo-Egyptian Oilfields 
7” R 


ubber 
Caledonian (Selangor). . 
Dangan...-.-- on a 
Emerald .. 


Khota Tampan ... ; 
Mount Austin (Johore) 
Stagbrook ; 
Sungei Krian .. : 
Shipping 
India General Navigation 
Tankers Limited ... 
Shops and 
Lovell & Christmas 
Tea 
Isa Bheel . . 
Jetinga Valley . 
Nedeem. . . 
Vellikellie 


Sto res 


Textiles 
Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
Trusts 
Edinburgh & Dundee Invest. . 
Other Companies 
i Sieh e een auds oe 
Hills (F.) & Sons ....... 
ned Sewing Machine . 
tal Box Co. .. 
Sanders & Co. .... 
Santa Rosa Milling 
Victoria Wine Co. 
Walker Brothers . . 
Totals (£000's) : 
Week to Aug. 9, 1941 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 9, 1941 


(b) 


(a) 12% on Ordinary shares ; 2/4id. per ls. Deferred shares. 
Excludes £81,609 Special Compensatory Payment to Welsh Associated Collieries Limited. 


THE 


Year 
Ending 


Mar. 


.-| May 


| June 
| June 
Apr. 


Mar. 


..| Mar. 


June 


Jan. 


...| Mar. 


Feb. 
Dec. 
| Mar. 


Dec. 
| Jan, 


Jan. 2 


Mar. 
] ec 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Mar, 


June 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec, : 


Dec. 


| June 
June 


June 


Mar. 
May 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
No. of 


1,2 


June 
June 


Dec. 


31 | 
31 | 
30 


30 | 


31 | 
30 | 


30 | 
31 | 
| 
| 





31 | 


30 
30 


30 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 | 
28 | 
31 | 
Cos. 
39 


| 


214 | 


Total 
Profit 


£ 


44,199 
60,580 
173,604 
296,092 
10,088 


224,170 | 
180,552(d)! 


95,905 
11,911 
201,340 
2,433 
2,896 
39,489 


2,332,516 


33,547 
14,288 
46,326 

8,706 
79,261 
13,745 
44,874 


160,976 
43,865 


153,707 


11,936 
18,163 
12,759 
86,711 

5,788 


221,184 
148,849 


80,205 
50,647 
11,020 
575,362 
49,214 
21,547 
57,330 
39,139 


5,665 | 
251,900 
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WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 




















PE 
| Net Available || Appropriation Preceding Year 
Deprecia- Profit _ for en ee Ne 
tion, etc. — deb. Distribu- | Pref. Ord iia To Free a ~ Total Net | Ord. 
nterest “on Div. Div Nate | Reserves Carry Profit Profit Div. 
: Forward } a,’ Pe 
f f f ess %, cit 4 f | % 
ws 13,393 | 35,575 || 8,750 | 3,750} 5 893 29,000 14,791 5 
6,620 23,142 | 32,895 || 10,000 | 10,500 7 2,642 59,317 | 23,283 7 
1,500 71,754 | 91,072 42,000 24,000 6 | 5,754 132,986 | 78,786 n 
wie 39,357 | 74,392 || —-7,766 | 99776 | 14 1,815 228,026 47,365 | 14 
1,731 2,981 | 9,021 || 2,796 | me te 185 10,330 | 3,061 | Nil 
142,561(6)} 179,580 || 23,063 150,747 5} — 31,249 || 300,952 | 297,215 | it 
178,389%(4)} 181,213 || 74,382 | 101,560 4(c) 2,447 || 135,957 | 136,616 1 
15,882 | 27,773 || Dk tes 8,500 7,382 i 105,829 ee a 
9,582 14,918 | ac | eee 8 ,433 || ‘ : 
201,340 | 241,660 || 50,000 | 149,867 | 10 ae 1,473 || 201,551 | 201,551 10 
Dr. 2,312 \Dr. 1.861 ||... =| ~—2,614| 4 |Dr. 5,000 | 74 | 5,395 | 705 | 4 
1,245 | 16,060 | dina aeons 1,245 2,053 | 865 | Nil 
Dr. 18,386 | 114 Dr. 5,000 | — 13,386 | 9,378 |Dr. 3,917 | Nil 
155,651 | 236,254 | 377,502 ] 233,500 | 12} .. | + 2,754 || 1,331,661 | 223,941 | 125 
1,479 7,303 11,205 | 7,641| 9 a 338 || 21,554 7,634 | 9 
: 9,557 | 13,230 | 25 7,734 | 5 1,500 | 298 12,721 9,496 5 
1,000 | 19,697 31,776 || | 19,350] 10 1,000 | 663 29,053 | 19,747 . 
350 960 1,249 || 900 3 60 || 4,628 699 2 
3,136 | 22,139 86,692 || 18,000! 6 fr 4,139 || 50,382 48,333 Nil 
1,000 | 4,023 4,933 || 4,235 5 212 8,970 | 4,361| 5 
ie 9,492 36,069 |) 7,610 | 10 2,000 | 118 |} 29,121 | 6,987 | 10 
102,279 43,256 | 58,364 | 14,642 29,501 4} 887 164,706 * 53,051 5 
“a 32,310 37,457 28,934 aa 3,376 22,045 |Dr. 183 Nil 
81,606 | 176,749 || 45,000 | 45,000} 6 - 8,394 169,802 110,202 6 
1,828 843 | 12,109 || 608 2,594 | 10 2,359 || 13,099 4,567 | 10 
1,631 3,467 7,887 || 600 | 3,112 123 245 || 18,868 | 4,169 | 124 
j; 6,601 8,820 3,068 | 3,866 | 6 333 117,310 | 7,494 6 
14,250 14,082 21,392 8,269 10,564 | 6 4,751 77,078 | . 19,368} 6 
ea) 2,466 3,430 208 2,440 | 10 182 6,468 3,098 | 10 
70,036 169,670 | 10,250 55,364 | 12} 4,422 264,429 | 117,237) 12} 
51,415 72,076 ! 16,740 | © 19,223| 7} 15,000 452 150,810 40,109 1} 
| 
200 26,827 | 35,575 || 4,805 18,867 | 12(a) ow. «6 cS SO 73,472 23,675 | 12(a) 
12,879 8322 10,225 + o99 7,500 10 goat 34,414 10,158 10 
; 0,521 | ,308 || : 902 5 ,620 || 168 | 10,727 | 
199,706 | 317,110 || 39,815] 135,848 17} ae + 24,043 || 609,555 | 287,496 | 17% 
16,466 25,439 cn 7,500 | 15 8,459 | 507 || 24,822 11,152 15 
3,174 4,679 a AE a: Oa et 3,174 || 37,036 | 407 | Nil 
ad 21,854 35,294 20,000 | 7,500 5 =| — 5,646 || 66,574} 46,249 7 
2,434 3,091 | 5,091 2,391 700 ia bees 44,695 | 13,686) 7 
308 1,584 2,181 | 416 | 1,135 26 7 4,322 | 1,908 | 
19,148 121,944 | 188,425 || 25,737 80,327 11,632 | + 4,247 244,412 | 139,602 


+ Free of Income Tax. 


(c) Includes Special Dividend 3 per cent. 
(d) Includes £81,609 Special Compensatory Payment from Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co. 





DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum orincash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend 




















*Int. al . *Int. sree — *Int. aed ; 
Company or Total _ ts 7 Company or | Total : bie we . Company {| or | Total - - 
+ Final ; . + Final . F t Final = - 
| INDUSTRIALS ie) & J | % | % | % | % 
BANKS 1 % . ) 4.C.E. Machinery ae 77) tee vee | i4* Hillhead Hughes 4* une bl 4" 
Bank of N.S.W........ all 1}* 14° Aveling Barford . St | 10 |Sept26) 124 Hunters The Teamen }_ Tht} 12h} ... | 10f 
Comm. Bank of Near East.| ... | ... . Ashton Bros. ... , | «oe | 24° International Nickel 50cts} ... om 50 cts 
Commercial of Australia . Sit} 77 P Aylesbury Brewery 6t 12} 124 Liverpool Daily Post .....| 10* | ... * 10* 
MINING Baldwin (H. J.) ove 10 | 10 May (J.) & Sons (Leeds)...| ... | ae 6 
Gold Fields Austrin. Devpt.| ... 5 |Aug.22 74 Boddington’s Breweries ..| 2}*| ... | ... | 24* Morris Motors ..........-| $7$+|) $17$ | .. 40 
Southern Kinta .. | 104 as ee 25 British Sugar Corporation nes 8 } jAugl9} 44 Neuchatel Asphalte . we iz li 
TEA AND RUBBER Carsons, Ltd. (Def.) ......] ... | 124 ee Northmet Power ...... 3* --. Sept. lj 3 
Biting Rubber ae 10 -416 10-416 City of London Elec. Ltg. Ft sce foes | 3° Old Silkstone Collieries nd 24 ss Nil 
Bukit Mertajam .... ( 10 12} Climax Rock Drill...... | 10+ 124 | 10 Parker’s Burslem Brewery.| 103+} 14 14 
Budla Beta Tea .... ‘ ae 6 Darwins, Ltd. ...... hind wee eu Nil* PU Ee a sinc cecsicee  .- 2 
Central Perak Rubber ... | |} 6 jAug2l; 6 Dublin United Transport. a 1) <0 oi te Serr ee 5 Re a 4 
Bs ve twsecc | 74 ad 7h Engineering Components . oe}... } 10* Rhodesia Rlys. Trust aie 12 6 
Kedamakal Rubber | } lo | PUSAN sb tcccncenes - a 33° Rich’dsons Westgarth &Co.} ... 74 7 
Kangsar | 5* : 24° Friary Holroyd Breweries 8t is} 13 Saker Bartle (S.A.) a 10 10 
Kurunegala Rubber s 4 ° General Motors ......... $lps a $lps Sangers, Ltd. ‘ 15+ 224 25 
. ae 12} 17} 15 Grattan Warehouses 74° 7 Saxone Shoe...... os aah cen 24° 
Mount Austin Rubber = 6 Nil Greengate, &c., Rubber 1/-ps* 1/3 ps* Tootal Broadhurst Lee. . ‘ 12} 124 
loya (Ceylon) .... 84t} 11 ll Harding Tilton & Hartley 10* | 123° Williams & Williams .... a 15 15 
e i juri Tea 74 10 10 Head Wrightson .. 344! 6 6 Woolcombers ...... 5* 5° 
t Free of Income Tax, 
= as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
Gross Rece pts Aggregate Gross (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
: 3 for Week Receipts meena Wena oi ieee , a ———— 
Nome = | Bading Name | Aug. 5,1941 |] Name | Aug. 5, 1941 Same | Aug. 5, 1948 
a 1941 or 1941 or | ” ae Beas 7 oa a. ts ie . 
' Second Brt. ./20/10}-21/7}xd/|National D . 10/0-11/0 ||Key. Gold ..| 8/6~-9/Oxd 
f Lim’d Inv. 13/10}-14/74 Century eeee} 11/3-13/0 Br. Ind. 4th .} 11/6—13/Omd 
BA. and Pacific ....| 4 | July 26 | $1,370,000 |+ 202,000 | 5,447,000 1,031,000 | New British 8/14-8/74 |/Scottish ....}/ 10/0-11/6 Elec. Inds...) 13/6-15/0 
BA. Gt. Southern |_| 4! ,, 26 | $2,031,000 |+ 104,000 7,445,000 | 209,000 | Inv. Trust ..} 9/0-10/3* |/Univ. 2nd ..j- 12/6-14/3 ||Met. & Min..| 10/0-11/6 
- Western . ..| 41° ,, 261] $752,000 106,000 | 2,892,000 |+ 400,000 | Bk.-Insur. ..| 14/9-16/3* |jInv. Flex...| 9/6-10/6 Cum. Inv....| 13/9-15/3 
Pacific ...) 30 | ,, 31*)$ 6,727,000 |+1,374,000 \119,199,000 |} 28,511,000 | Insurance ..} 14/9-16/3* |jInv.Gen....| 13/0-14/0 ||Producers .. 5/9-6/9 
Cmtral Argentine || 4 |“ 96 | $1,751,850 |+ 206,000 | 6,618,100 |+ 904,000 | Bank ...... 15/0-16/9*xd ||Key. Flex ..; 10/9-12/0 ||Dom.2nd ..| 4/9-S/éxzd 
maa Paulo (Brazil ..| 30 27 £38,750 134 | 1,117,511 |4 9121 | Scotbits ....!  10/6-11/9* ||Key.Con. --'  10/0-11/3__|/Orthodox . | we 
* Fen days. + Receipts in Argentine pesos, * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
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~s Aug. 5, July 29, Aug. 5 July 29, men 
94 194 1941 1941 1941 4) 
GRAIN, oe CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES —continued MISCELLANEOUS _ 
Wt COTTON — continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London 
s. d. s, 4, Cloth, 38 in. ditto, 38 yards, s. d s. d in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a) = 
~ iN. -Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. Mont.. 31 9 31 1b BOce OE BO oo. 50s 14 8 Oo _ J , 
ng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢) } 79 i; = vards ‘ sat a ~~ 8d 
Flour per 280 Ib.— ( 14 8 14 11 ” a 4 a _ yards, 137 13 7 | 4-ton loads and upwards per ton 49 6 49 § 
Straights d/d London ........ 25 6 25 6 | FLAX (per ton) fs fs CHEMICALS — 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. «) 23 6 a | Livonian ZK Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net per ton 60/0/0 609 
Oats (e) 15 3 15 3 Pernau HD a os adie he aia en ial Nom. Nom. s. d. . 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib., f.0.b.’ sm DB wm i HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot , Tartaric, English, less 5% Ib | 3s oe 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— » oe. -22- 30/0/0 30/0/0 Ammonia, Sulphate per ton 10/2/0 gy 1 
— ci 48 48 JUTE (per ton) Nitrate of Soda per ton 13/10/0 13/7 
English long sides ....... { 6 0 6 0 Daisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, July- Potash, Sulphate per ton ae 5/109 
Imported hinds ............. 5 4 5 4 Aug. (new) . can 38/10/0 38/10/0 Soda Bicarb. perton 11/0/0 Lily 
ie 4 4 44 s. d s. d : f 5/00 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ..... { 8 0 8 0 | Common 8 Ib. cops.(per spindle). 4 4 46 Soda Crystals eal tong 5/5/0 i 
ee 44 44 10}/40 Hessians, per yd . 0 6 0 64 a \_S D 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib... | 8 0 8 0 | 8/40 Hessians, per yd 0 44 «600 af | COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
: ~ ~ r eit, 2/1C 04 
BACON (per cwt.).—Wilts, cut side 125 6 125 6 =, Too on. ee 39 6 40 6 | - 12/10/0 12/99 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green.......... 131 6 131 6 | 7/40 30 3 «31 3 WEDES (per Ib.) Sd od 
| i fe laly Wet salted Australian, | 
OTHER FOODS | SISAL (per ton)—African, July, £ s. es eeiieatinied pr 40/50 Ib 0 6 oO 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 143 0 | wodL ine ib) ao Cape, J’burg Ord 01 oF 
CHEESE (per cwt.)- Lincoln wethers, washed 193 193 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib 0 T 0 1 
Home Produced 99 2 99 2 | Relastal biethtened ameeay 14° 14 English & Welsh Market Hides ’ 
Imported .. 99 2 99 2 | 7 : ee , ~ ; f 0 6 ( 
¥ « : | Australian scrd. fleece 70's .... 37 37 Best heavy ox and heifk _— ) 6] 
GOGOA (per cw. Cape scrd. average snow white 393 393 | L 0 8 Oy 
Accra, g.f. . 45 0 45 0 N.Z. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56's 24 24 LEATHER (per Ib 
Grenada fine 81 0 81 0 Tops— ss ( 29 
COFFEE (per ewt.) NN Ss Gniws i nee 45 45 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib 1 40 40 
Santos supr. c. & f.. Nom. Nom 56's super carded . +H 2 Should 4 1 0 12 
e p ri dec 3 z Shoulders ae _' 
Costa Rica, medium to good..... = ° = : | ae supe’: ended 293 293 0 ’ : ’ 
EGGS (per 120)—English.......... 22 6 22 6 _ Insole Bellies 113 
LARD (per cwt.}—Imported 64 0 64 0 COAL (per ton) INERALS . at — Dressing Hides seed 2 : 20 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— I 9g 31 _ 
7 . | Welsh, best Admiralty .... &-e- PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
English, new ....... { 73 i 4 32 4 32 4 Motor Spirit, England & Wales 19 i 
ll 0 8 € Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 27 103 27 104 otor Spirit, Hngland ¢ , 9 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— PRON AND STEEL (per ton) . ° (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ° 0 ll} 0 ty 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm. Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 128 0 128 0 » __ Vaporising Oil. . »o 19 
eit, U.K.jCont. ............ Bars. Middlesbroush. ; 312 6 312 6 (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
REFINED Lonpoxn— | Steel rails sani . 290 6 290 6 ex road tank waggons l 6} 1 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags....... 49 10 4910 | Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20) "29 9 29 9 Fuel oil, in bulk, England 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags, domestic | : saaiiea vag ” S and Wales 
Geneumeption ................ 31 2 ms. 7 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton) F i Furnace 0 8} OW 
: ee 47 4 woe Copper (c) Electrolytic 62/0/0  62/0/0 Diesel 08 0 
West India Crystallised : { 50 10 ‘ Ti eiuchiel aout f 258/10/0 256/10/0 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) 5¢ 5010 | in—Standard cash " 259/0 0 256 15 0 | ROBIN (per ton)—American -_ Nom 
: Thre s 2 ¢ I9/ 29/9 | lb.) S. ¢ s. d 
a stemmed and unstemmed : ; ; ; | tone ee ce , L — = - : ee Ge b sheet 11 1 i 
hodesiz stem z ear -—Soft, foreign, cash : | a0 
——, ae med and un 0 ” o " Spelter (d)--G.O.B., spot 25 15 0 25/18 0 SHELLAC (per ton) —TN Orange 42/6/0  140/0/0 
Doaddvanpesewad 2 2 Aluminium, ingots and bars 0/0 0/0 | (per « )--London Tov 22/10/0 22/100 
TEXTILES | N eats f 190/0/0 190/0/0 TALLOW (per cwt 1 1 vn 
COTTON (per Ib.) d d. Pay NS CECE - 195/00 1950/0 | VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net 
Raw, Mid-American tabeawetens 9.24 9.24 Antimony, English, 99%, . . 102/10/0 102/10/0 Linseed, raw 41/10/0 41/10/0 
i» Giza, F.G.F, ... 12.05 12.05 Wolfram, Empire *’perunit 2/10/0 2/10/0 | Rape, crude 44/5/0 — 44/5)0 
Yarns, 32’s Twist ...... 16.81 16.81 Platinum, refined . peroz.  9/0/0 9/0/0 |  Cotton-seed, crude 31/2/6 31/26 
ier <a + - SRR 18.12 ‘ Sf .48/0/0 48/0/0 | Coconut, crude 28/2/6 28/26 
» 60's Twist (Egyptian).... 25.95 25.95 Quiciaiver . per 76 Ib. 4g/15/0 48/150 | Palm 20/15/0 20/159 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 vards, . & . s &. s. d Oil Cakes, L inseed, Indian 7/15/0 — 7/15/0 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s...... 27 9 27 9 GOLD (per fine ounce 168 0 168 0 | Oil Seeds, Linseed 2 ’ 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards | SILVER (per ounce) La Plata (new) 12/7/6 12/7/6 
19 x 19, 32’s & 40's. . 39 9 39 [a Lam -aa Of Calcutta 20/0/0 20/10/0 
4) + 6s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer's premises 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges (e) Average for weeks ended July 26 and Aug. 2 
ee _____e 
July Aug. Jul Aug. | Ju Aug 
29, 5, 29 5 29 1941 
1941 1941 asi 1941 | 1941 : 
GRAINS (per bushel) Cents Cents METALS (per Ib.) —cont Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per |b Cent Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept. 107 113% Spelter, East St. Louis, spot "7 25 7-25 | Petroleum, Mid-cont. cr pe : ‘a 
. Winnipeg, Oct 754 744 | MISCELLANEOUS | per Ib | barrel 117 a 
Maize, Chicago, Sept 753 76% Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept 7-67 7-59 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 22 22} 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. 383 40} Coffee, N.Y.. cash M4 , Aug 2 22 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. 654 6938 Rio, No. 7 9-00 3} Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 9¢ as 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct 497 504 Santos. No. 4 12} 13} deg. spot 5 60 3°65 
METALS (per Ib.) Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 17 -64 17 -24 Sugar, N.Y., 96 eg N 4 ‘ 
Copper, Connecticut 12 -00 12-00 Cotton, Am. mid. Aug 16-79 16-39 f.o.b. Cuba, Sept 1-4 1-61} 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot 53-50 52-00 Cotton Oil, N.Y., Sept 11-90 11-80 Moody’s Index of staple com ; ; 
Lead, N.Y., spot 5-85 5-85 Lard, Chicago, Sept 10-30 10-124 | modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 212-1 212% 
a ______ 
Statistics for ouy 1941 (on Basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
Working ; Working pe 
- Value : Value Value C 
Mine and Group Tons or Profit Costs Mine and Group Tons or Profit Costs Mine and Group Tons or Profit or fine 
I Milled Output rae I Milled Output per fine Milled Output per nm 
oz. 
Anglo-American Corporation £ £ : ’ d. | Central Mining.—Rand Mines—cont Johnnies 4 
Brakpan. .. 140,000 260,891 98,208) 104 9-7 Fine oz. { s. a £ | se 
Daggafontein 164,000, 392,014 225,070! 71 7-1] New Modder 205,000} 27,138) 66,356} 119 9] E. Champ D'Or 35,000 74,931! 39,102! 80 ’ 
East Daggafontein 83,000; 185,049 73,204) 101 7-3] Nourse na 84,000} 16,636; 33,263; 128 4] Govt. Areas 270,000) 435,953) 170,169, 103 4 
Sth. African Land..| 120,000, 277,527, 153,980| 7410.2] Rose Deep 88,000! 13,579) 28,356) 126 5] Langlaagte 129,000 142,794) 10,163) 157 ; 
Springs 165,000| 372,147 193,031 8010.8} Transvaal G. 31,900 4,981 4,529 148 7] N. State Areas 129,000) 254,255| 122,123) 88 ; 
West Springs 90,000 162,681 59198 10611.2 Randfontein 400,000) 484,663) 140,244) 120 ; 
General Mining £ Van Ryn Deep 111,000 117,980 15,129 147 2 
Central Mining.—-Rand Mines Van Ryn 63,000, 59,924 7,003 151 8] Witwatersrand 89,000 110,558 18,197 142 ° 
: Fine oz. W. Rand Cons 240,000! 375,963 162,022) 98 11 
City Deep..... 115,000} 26,385; 70,565 114 9 
Cons. M. Reef 215,000; 33,158 57,011| 134 0} Goldfields Fine oz Union Group 
Crown. ... = 374,000' 82, 501) 299,713) 95 8} Venterpost 122,000 23,041 57,473! 118 3 Fine oz. / ' 
Durban Deep... ...| 206,000, 37.869! 107572 111 5) Simmer and jack... 158,000 29,550 64,105 125 2-7] E. Geduld 166,000, 47,727, 263,778 ST ¢ 
East Rand Prop...., 230,000; 46,542) 120,012) 116 11] Robinson Deep 129,500| 27,350) 85,394 105 11.5] Geduld 118,000) 28,042) 121,715, 81 9 
Geldenhuis. . . 71,500, 8.970; 15,2191 134 5] Sub Nigel 69,000; 421817) 237,450, 57 2-5] Grootvlei 128,000 35,020| 146,098) 84 ¢ 
Glynn's Lyd... 10,000 3,107 8,208 115 5] Vogelstruisbult 79,000! 20,159 64,247 105 0-3] Marievale 51,000 13,541! 37,229) 115 ; 
Modder B. . 93,000} 15,792) 64,011, 87 3] Rietfontein . 37,000, 5,610, 17,707| 104 11-7} Modder Deep 51,000 6,374) 11,241) 134 
Modder East . 142,000 a 82,382; 97 11] Luipaards Vlei . 90,000! 18,522) 44,280) 120 3-7} Van Dyk 99,800 25,934 85,780) 102 
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